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President Directs Yellow Fever Said to Persist 
Federal Relief in In Remote Infection Centers 


Grasshopper Ar ea Its Spread by Modern Communication Meth- 


ods Still Possible, Warns Surgeon General 





| 





Orders Agriculture Depart- ny Meek = Ganieie: a. 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service 
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Hoover Dam Safe 
Despite Its Size, 


| 


Critics Are Told 


Commissioner Mead States) 
Project Will Resist All| 





Compensation in 1930 Com- 
pares With $3.74 as 
Prewar Wage 


AILROAD employes of all classes 
earned a daily average compensa- 
tion of $6.82 during 1930 as compared 
with $3.74 during the prewar year 1913, 
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Six Nations to Fix ‘Rules to Provide 
Quotas on humve" | Sefer Travel by 
- Air Are Adopted 


Arrangement Is Seen as Re- 
sult of Price Campaign on 
‘Department of Commerce 
And Manufacturers Agree 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


~ 





Soviet Timber 


<— information that a quota-fixing 
arrangement is in prospect between 
lumber interests of six European lum- 
ber exporting nations as a result of what | 


ment to Aid Local Organ- | 
XCEPT in, réminiscence, the* average 


izations in Northwest and, F, Silteasr cnaee dite a tema 
Central States | yellow fever. No doubt some believe that 


the disease has been almost eradicated 
and that it will soon disappear from the 
Help Also Extended 
To Drought Regions 





entire world. 
| Yellow fever is by no means near ex- 
tinction. There is a vast reservoir of 
yellow fever in west Africa; the disease 
still persists in certain parts of Brazil, 
and, in 1929, reappeared in Colombia. 


Says Farm) It is not only possible but extremely 
Secretary r Hyde a | probable that, on account of increased | 
Rehabilitation Funds Are! and more rapid means of intercommuni- 


cation, particularly increase in travel by 
airplane, yellow fever will reappear in 
many former endemic centers and even 
spread to countries never before infected 
—unless the strictest vigilance is main- 
tained to prevent its doing so. 

The virus of yellow fever remains un- 
discovered. This unknown but living 
entity, when first it gains access to the 
blood of human beings, produces yellow 
fever in most adults, often resulting in 
death. In children, and also in many 
adults, the virus of yellow fever may 


Available for Purchase of 
Poison in Insect Fight 


President Hoover announced on July 31 
that he d directed officials of the De-| 
partment ®f Agriculture to undertake, in 
cooperation with local and State authori- 
ties in the Northwestern and Central | 
States, the necessary organization to meet 
the situation created by drought and) 
grasshopper destruction in those sections. 
“National and local resources are avail-| 
able, and the problem will be taken care, 


| occurred in human beings in which in- 


be present and complete its life cycle in | 


the body without producing recognizable 
manifestations of its presence. This fact 
gives rige to large numbers of “missed” 
or unrecognized cases of the disease. 
Until recently, it was believed that a 
single mosquito (Aedes aegypti) was 
alone responsible for the transmission 
of yellow fever and that in the absence 
of this species, which does not breed in 
ground water, the disease could not be 
propagated. Then, too, it was frequently 
believed that this insect would not fly 
more than about 200 meters. We are 
now told that there are 13 species .of 
mosquitoes that may convey yellow 


according to statistics on record at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1930 a*total of 1,510,688 employes | 
of Class 1 steam railroads earned a total | 
compensation of $2,590,274,843 as com- 
pared with the 1913 pay roll of 1,759,020 
| employes and a compensation of §$1,- | 
| 338,869,656. | 


Stresses, in Replying to 
Charges of Weakness | 


Safety Provisions} 
Declared Adequate 





| Those employes paid on a daily basis 

received an average of $8.56 per day in 
1930, while those employed on an hourly 
basis received an average of $0.635 per 
hour. There were no statistics for 1913 





Best Engineering Principles | 


Employed, He Says; Design | 
rated the daily and hourly classes of em- 


| On file with the Commission which sepa- | 
| Not Comparable to That of 
Wrecked St. Francis Dam 


HE safety of Hoover Dam against slid- | 
ing, overturning, and crushing is up- 
held by Commissioner Elwood Mead of the | 
| Bureau of Reclamation in a formal state- 
|}ment replying to a criticism of its design | 
| raised by M. H. Gerry in an article which | 
| appeared in the July issue of “Civil En- 
| gineering.” } : 


fever, and that Aedes aegypti will travel 
from 400 to 1,000 meters; that, under 
laboratory conditions, the virus of yel- 
low fever may be passed from one mos- 
quito to another and that some of the 
newly discovered vectors breed in ground 
water. 

Certain species of monkeys develop | aieiaks 


yellow fever when bitten by infected he 
President to Confer 


ployes during that year, all classes hav- 
ing been averaged at $3.74 per day. 

In 1916, however, the year prior to 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War, those employes paid on a 
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of,” said the President. 


The statement follows in full text: 

“J have directed officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to undertake, in co- 
operation with L=l and State authori- 
ties, such organization as may be neces- 
sary to meet the situation created by 
local drought and grasshopper destruction 
in the Northwestern and Central States. 


Resurvey Undertaken 


“The Department is engaged in a re- 4 E 
survey in the light of the changes in| A, T. & -. License Contract 
the last two weeks. The area affected | 


embraces certain counties in Montana, | And Western Electric) 
North and South Dakota, and local sec-) 


tions of Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota.| Dealings Made Subject of | 


“While suffering within the areas af- Re : 
fected is acute, the extent of the drought! Statewide Inquiry 
and damage is comparatively minor to that _— 
which we confronted and surmounted last 
year. The Federal Government has al- 
ready extended assistance in some por- 
tions of those localities and the Red Cross 
is actively engaged in relief work. Secre- 
tary Hyde is in touch with the situation. 
National and local resources are available 
and the problem will be taken care of.” 

| mission of Wisconsin. 


County Agents at Work . | The proceeding, according to the Com- 
The Department of Agriculture has di-} mission, will be “the most extensive rate 
rected county agents to make a survey) case in the history of regulation in Wis- 


Telephone Services 
In Wisconsin Placed 
Under Investigation 


Mapison, Wis., July 31. 


Americen Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Western Electric Company and other cor- 
porations, on one hand, and the Wiscon- 


| the subject of a state-wide investigation 
| just initiated by the Public 


| Reduced Rates on Grain 


; involves a reduction of $20,000,000 a year 
jin railroad retenues, will go into effect 
a 


| No. 17000, Part 7.) The Commission an- 
;nounced July 31 that all petitions to sus- | 
|pend the rates had been denied. 


The relationship existing between the: 


|sin Telephone Co., on the other, will be | 


Service Com- | 


} 
| 


| “There never has been a dam more ac- 
|curately, more carefully, and more con- 
servatively designed than Hoover Dam,” 
Dr. Mead declared. “It contains ample 
factors against failure by sliding, against 


Are Ordered Effective 


Revision of the freight rates on grain 
and grain products, effective Aug. 1, which 


mosquitoes and, laboraf@ry cases have 
With Secretary Doak 
To Aid Unemployed 
. failure by overturning, and against failure | 
by crushing. Hoover Dam is safe as a 


Coordination of All Federal, gravity dam. It is safe as an arch dam. 
ss x t is doubly safe as a combined arch-grav- 
State and Local Relief 


ity dam. It is safe against overtopping, 
. ° against earthquake shocks, and against an 
Agencies to Be Discussed . 
Over Week-end 


combination of loads.” 
The setup of Federal, State, county and | 


| First Formal Answer 

| The reply of Commissioner Mead, which 
;municipal unemployment relief agencies 
with a view to the better coordination of 


appears in the August issue of “Civil En- 
gineering,” the official organ of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, is the first 
| their activities in handling the unemploy- 
ment problem next Winter will be dis- 
|cussed soon between President Hoover and 


| formal answer made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to the criticism raised against 
the safety of Hoover Dam by the San 
Francisco engineer, it was explained orally 

| the Sectctary of Labor, William N. Doak, | 

the Secretary stated at the White House | Mead was furnished as follows: 

July 31. | The main criticism of the dam stressed 

The fact that President Hoover was / the insecurity of the foundation rock, the 

problem having as its objective the best | years ago. 

way of bringing about greater cooperation | Mead declares: 

and coordination of all unemployment 





s scheduled, the 
Commission ruled on July 31. 


Interstate Commerce 
(Docket 


The United Staies District Court at 
Chicago recently upheld the Commis- 
sion’s plea that the motion of the rail- 
roads for an injunction to restrain the 
Commission from putting its grain rate 
order into effect be denied. 

The rates were to have become effective 
June 1, but the order was temporarily 
enjoined pending decision of the court. 
The western grain rate revision is a part 
of the general rate structure’ investi- 
gation instituted by the Commission 
pursuant to the requirements of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution of 1925. 





at the Bureau July 31. Additional infor- 

mation concerning the statement of Dr. 

giving renewed thorough and comprehen- | arch dam design, and its similarity to St. 
sive study to the whole unemployment | Francis Dam which met disaster some 


Grain Futures Law 


has amounted to a price war against 
Soviet lumber was given orally July 31 
at the Department of Commerce, on 
the basis of cabled advices from Ameri- 
can trade representatives. 


Announcement of the probable set- 
tlement of the controversy that has 
centered around the 1931 contract be- 
tween the British Central Softwood Buy- 
ing Corporation and the Soviets was 
made simultaneously with a report from 
Donald Renshaw, Acting Commercial 
Attache at London, that the Soviets had 
agreed to a downward revision of the 
contract both as to price and quantity. 

This revision will mean the Soviets 
will receive approximately $2.50 per 1,- 
000 feet less than originally proposed 
and the Soviet lumber allotment to the 
British company will be reduced by 
about 198,000,000 feet. The British com- | 
pany has agreed to pass on the reduction | 
in price in its resale quotations. Ad- | 
ditional information was made available 
as follows: | 

Department information heretofore 
has shown that Poland, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden were dis- 
turbed about the Soviet-British contract 
and lumber interests in those countries 
had started a concentrated move to | 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 4,] 





Is Ineffective, Says 
Senator Caraway 


Further Proposals. 


}and the industry. 


| ture, were accepted for the most part 
















To Changes in Airworthi- 
ness Regulations 





To Be Given Study 


Col. Young Reviews Develop- 
ments in Industry, Includ- 
ing Increased Speeds, Power 


And Use of Metals 





Changes in the airworthiness require- 
ments of Rederal Air Commerce Regula- 
tions for aircraft, calling for more careful 
attention to design and construction with 
the view of providing increased safety in 
commercial air transportation, were agreed 
upon by the Department of Commerce and 
the aircraft manufacturers at a conference 
July 31 between the Aeronautics Branch 


The changes, largely of a technical na- 


without comment by the manufacturers 
while the remainder was held over for fur- 
ther consideration by the Branch which 
approved many of the industry’s recom- 
mendations regarding these changes either 
fully or in principle. Other recommenda- 
tions were taken under advisement as a 
result of objections on the part of manu- 
facturers. ° 


Aviation Changes Reviewed 


In opening the conference, which was 
attended by nearly 50 manufacturers of 
aircraft, engines, equipment, etc., and of- 





‘Announces He Will Again 


Introduce Bill to Prohibit 
Short Selling in Cotton 
And Grain 





Describing regulatory legislation such as 


In answering these points, Dr.| the grain futtires administration law as 


Nothing could be more misleading than sor eneer ta 


with speculative gambling 
thriving under it, Senator 


Consultants Named 


agencies was revealed July 29 by Judge | the comparison of St. Francis and Hoover 


ficials of the Department, Col. Clarence 
|M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, reviewed the 
changes which have taken place in avia- 
tion engineering during the past year. 
| He pointed to increased speeds, increased 
| power, increased use of metals, the use 
of low pressure tires, and studies in at- 
mosphcric conditions. 


The air commerce regulations for air- 
|craft, as they have been worked out be- 
tween the industry and the Department, 
have proven themselves to be flexible 
}e€nough to allow for these changes, Col, 
| Young said. He explained that the 














of grasshopper damage in all counties in | eonsin.” 


which infestation has been severe, G. L. Studies Cost of Services 


For School Survey 


Hoffm ef of the Farm Seed Loan : i 
Ofice of thé Department, stated orally! ‘The Commission announced that it wilt) 
July 31. A report aiready has been re- | nquire into the cost of the services ren- ee 


dered to its subsidiary by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, for 
which the latter collects a percentage of 
the Wisconsin company’s revenues. An 
analysis of exhibits presented with refer- 
E : }ence to the license contract, the Commis- 
the principal need in the region affected. | sion stated, “raises serious doubt in our 

Department records show that nearly] mind as to the fairness of the apportion- 
$15,000,000 is still available in the farm | ment.” 


rehabilitation loan fund. | With reference to the Western Electric 
It was stated orally at the office of the | Company's relationship to the Wisconsin 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde,| company, the Commission stated that it 
that funds from the farm ‘rehabilitation | would be derelict in its public duties if it 
fund ase available to farmers for the pur-| failed to investigate this issue, “and the 
chase of grasshopper poison. |fact that heretofore no such investiga- 
4 ~ ee - tion to our knowledge has ever been made 
Worst Invasion Since 1874 |by any Commission does not justify us in 
Vice President Curtis stated orally that | nolding back.’ 
the ravages we by eee - ae Action is Explained 
agricultural lands 0 e West constitute re ee 
the worst invasion of the kind since 1874.| The action of the Commission was ex- 
He said the grasshoppers have gone | Plated in a statement issued yesterday. 
through 50 counties in Nebraska, 13 in| The statement on full a Bs 
Kansas, some in South Dakota and Min-| , toa" the’ initiation of a state-wide 
ae ont come & — anne : |investigation into the rates and services 
The plague of grasshoppers which has|of the Wisconsin Telephone Company; 
destroyed crops over many square miles | and at the same time and in a separate 
in South Dakota and Nebraska has been order the Commission made impossible 
brought fairly well under control Mm any increases of the rates in Madison, as 
the worst infested regions ef South Da- | applied for by the company, but required 
kota, and the campaign against the in-|the company to submit detailed informa- 
sects is going on actively in Nebraska, | tion concerning its relations with the 


ceived from one county, he said. 

Funds from the appropriation for “farm 
rehabilitation” loan to farmers can be 
made available for purchase of feed for 
livestock, Mr. Hoffman said, and this is 


Specialists Will Advise on 
Questions of Finance in 
Educational System 


A committee of 17 specialists has been 
appoiitted by Commissioner William John 
|Cooper to act as consultants in the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance being con- 
ducted by the United States Office of 
Education, according to a statement made 
public by the Department of the Interior 
arinouncing the personnel. 

Commissioner Cooper will direct the sur- 
vey which has already been launched with 
the assistance of Prof. Paul R. Mort, of 
Columbia University, who is associate di- 
rector. The statement of the Department 
follows in full text: 

William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, today an- 
nounced the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of 17 finance special- 
ists from various sections of the United 
States to act as consultants in the Fed- 
eral Office of Education's four-year Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, which 
was officially launched July 1. 

Personnel Listed 

These specialists, who wiil serve in an 

advisory capacity to those conducting the 





according to an oral statement July 31] american Telephone and Telegraph Com- survey, are: William G. Carr, director of 
by W. R. Walton, senior entomologist of | pany, the Western Electric Company, and research, National Education Association, 
the Bureau of Entomology, Department| other corporations with which it is re- | Washington, D. C.; Lotus D. Coffman, 


of Agriculture. 


|lated. A decision on the increase in rates president, University of Minnesota, Min- 


John Barton Payne, chairman of the|dams and the drawing of conclusions | 

American Red Cross, who was summoned | therefrom. The St. Francis Dam was 16 
to the White House for a conference with | ft. thick at the top, 176 ft. thick at the 
the President. | base of the maximum. seetion, 205 ft... high | 

Discusses Drought Relief at the location of the maximum section, | 
: ; and approximately 700 {t. long at the crest. 

Judge Payne also discussed Red Cross 
| relief work in the drought-stricken area Thickness of Dam 
in the Northwest, particularly in Mon-| The Hoover Dam will be 45 ft. thick at 
tana and North and South Dakota, the | the top, 650 ft. thick at the base of the 
White House has since revealed. |; maximum section, 727 ft. high at the loca- 

Secretary Doak said he planned to con- | tion of the maximum section, and ap- 
fer with President Hoover at the Presi- | proximately 1,180 ft. long at the crest. 
| dent's fishing camp on the Rapidan River | The central angles at the higher eleva- 
}in Virginia. | tions in Hoover Dam, where arch action 

Mr. Doak was among those invited by | will be most important, will be consider- 
the President to accompany him on his | ably greater than those at corresponding 
| trip to .camp. Representative Parker | elevations in the St. Francis Dam. 

(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., Chairman of the | The St. Francis Dam was essentially a 
House Committee on Interstate and For- | gravity dam; the Hoover Dam will be es- 
eign Commerce, was also an invited guest. | sentially an arch dam. The St. Francis 
| At the White House, it was stated that | Dam was not provided with construction 
President Hoover is continuing his studies | joints; the Hoover Dam will be provided 
of the unemployment problem. | with construction joints and the joints 

3 E will be thoroughly grouted under high} 
pressures after the neat of setting has 
been dissipated. 

The St. Francis Dam was not provided 
with an adequate drainage system, either 
at the base or within the dam; the Hoover 
Dam will be provided with an efficient 


. _ | drainage System within the great mass of 
Reducing Expenses as Absence | concrete as well as at the base of the 


ae . : structure. 
Of Orders Continues Acute Tei i a ae a 


St. Francis Dam site can be crushed in 
the fingers when,dry. It disintegrates and 
falls to pieces wien placed in water. The 
abutment material at the Hoover Dam site, | 
placed in an accurate testing machine, 
withstands a compression of 8,000 pounds 
per square inch, a pressure more than 18 





British Abandoning 
Surplus Shipyards 





| Retarns for the second quarter of the. 
year are expected to show less than 500,000 | 
tons of shipping in British shipyards as 
| compared with 1,600,000 under construc- 
tion a year ago, and 25 yards are reported | 
to have been closed down completely for 


| proposal, embodied in a bill (S. 4129, 71st 


Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, a member 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
announced orally July 31 that he will) 
press for enactment of his proposal to 
Prevent the sate of cotton and grain in 
the future markets. He said the grain 
futures act, now administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was a “palliative” 
and should be repealed. 


Passed by 67th Congress 


The Grain Futures Act was passed by | 
the 67th Congress and was approved by 
the President in Sept. 21, 1922. Its pur- 


amendments to the regulations are for 
the most part for the purpose of clari: 
rather than working a substantial change, 


» World Leadership . . 

Col. Young emphasized the part played 
by cooperation of industry and the Goy- 
ernment in bringing about the satisfac- 
| tory condition concerning the regulations 
and the changes in the regulations. 

This situation has been brought about 
“by an extreme amount of hard work on 
the part of the industry and the Depart- 





























pose, according to the Department of| ment,” Col. Young declared. “The work 
Agriculture, is Federal supervision of all| Undertaken,” he said, “was directed at 
trading in grain futures at grain ex-| but one goal—to keep civil aircraft in 


changes ‘designated as contract markets | America in world leadership.” 

by the Secretary of Agriculture. “The Among the changes recommended by 
work,” according to the Department,| the Department for incorporation into the 
“consists of compiling daily reports of| air commerce regulations, an item con- 
transactions in grain futures from all;c¢rning the provision of emergency exits 
markets, in checking the dissemination in planes aroused considerable discussion, 
of false and misleading information which | with the result that the acceptance of the 
affects or tends to affect the prices of | change was deferred for further consider- 
grain, and in making general observations | ation. 

of the entire grain marketing machinery,/ It was recommended by the manufac- 
with a view to preventing abnormal fluc-| turers that closed cabins carrying more 
tuations of prices and to create market/ than one occupant shall in all cases have 
conditions which will reflect supply and} at least two exits on different sides or top 
demand. of the cabin and that in case the cabin 
provides for more than 15 occupants, there 


| — be at least one additional emergency 
exit. 





Will Reintroduce Bill 


Senator Caraway said that under his 


Congress, 2d session), introduced but not 
acted upon, short-selling would be a crime. 
He said he will reintroduce the bill and 
press for action at the next session. “My 
bill,” he said, “will prohibit a man in the 
market from selling what he does not own 
and which does not exist. It does not pro- 
hibit a transaction where one owns the 


Emergency Exits 
The manufacturers also suggested that 
windows which provide an elliptical or 
| rectangular opening 17 inches by 24 in- 
;ches or a circular opening 24 inches in 
diameter be considered as emergency ex- 


| its if their location and method of opera- 
tion are approved. 


in Madison will almost certainly have to 
‘wait until after the completion of the 
| state-wide investigation, which will take 
at least a year. 

Opinions in botn cases were written by 
Commissioner David FE. Lilienthal, and 
were concurred in by Chairman Theodore 
Kronshage Jr. and Commissioner A. R. 
McDonald. 

The state-wide case is described in the 


Iowa Creates Plague Fund 


Meanwhile, Mr. Walton said, Iowa has 
diverted a fund of $50,000, which has been 
set aside for corn-borer control, for use 
in fighting an invasion of that State by 
the grasshoppers, and, with this fund | 
available, it probably will be able to hold | 
down the infestation and save crops. The' 


neapolis, Minn.; Albert S. Cook, State su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; 
N. R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, 
Dallas, Tex.; Fred R. Fairchild, professor 
of political economy, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Mark Graves, State tax 
commissioner, Albany, N. Y.; Robert M. 
Haig, professor of business administration, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.:; 
Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of govern- 


times as great as the maximum stress in 
the concrete. 
Transfer of Load 

In the Hoover Dam, about two-thirds of 
the total water load 7n be carried by arch 
action. There is no question regarding 
the transfer of load by arch action in 
such a dam. 

The proportion of water load carried 


want of orders, the Department of Com- 
|merce has been advised by the trade com- 
missioner at London, William L. Kilcoin, 
the Department announced July 31. 
Shipbuilders are trying to cope with the 
situation by reducing costs and eliminat- 
ing redundant yards, a number of which 
are expected to be dismantled. The De- 


ules a) | partment’s statement follows in full text:/py arch action has been determined bv 
eehnens: on" Page 3, Comme 7] opinion as “the most extensive rate case ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Reflecting the acute depression which} the trial-load method of analysis which 
|in the history of regulation in Wisconsin.” | Mass.; L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & has beset the British shipbuilding indus- ’ 


The opinion of Commissioner Lilienthal 


Child Health Agencies 


j has been developed in the Denver office 


Hudson Railroad, New York, N. Y.; Har- try during the first half of the current} 


of the United States Bureau of Reclama- 


pint uti pete have Ben edie Lat, profesor of public nance, ene reports {om Blin trade cuarer| tm uring the ant cgi ear 

. T with the Comfhission’s secretary seeking “eto versity, Princeton, J.3 | 8 ate thé s sec | The factor of safety of an arch dam 

Increase In Number an all-inclusive investigation from Mil-| Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples quarter will show less than 500,000 tons| js not determined by the calculation of 
cee Soe waukee, Fond du Lac, Green Bay and/|State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred W./0f shipping under construction, including} jts sliding factor. i 


Marinette, and that the League of Wis- 


Thirty States Now Have Or- 
: ° . ° titioned the Commission to take the 
ganized Committees tion which it has taken today. 
The Commission's conclusion 
Madison case was that 


in 

Thirty States have now organized com- 
mittees to carry directly to the people the 
findings of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, Mrs. Inez 
G. Richardson, Administrative Assistant, 
stated orally.July 31. 


The aspirations of the national organi- 
zation are fast being realized as Sfate after 
State brings together its social and scien- 
tific forces to reach into almost every 
home, she explained. Additional informa- 
tion on the pregress of the conference fol- 
lows: 

Iowa recently set up a Commission to 
deal with child health, and both Maine 
and Massachusetts will hold conferences 
within a short time. In a few months it 
is expected that practically all of the 
States will have created committees to} 
deal with the probiems raised by the White 
House Conference findings. | 

In Iowa, Gov. Dan W. Turner explained 
in/setting up a Commission for a State) 
conference on child health and protection, 


“(Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 





eT NE of the most important discov- 
eries of the last 100 years in the 


field of shallow-water sea-urchins” is 
the description given by the Smithsonian 
Institution to findings made by Lieut. 


Henry C. Kellers, Medical Corps., U. S. 
N., while a member of the solar eclipse 
expedition to Niuafou Island in 1930, 


consin Municipalities has unanimously pe- 
ac- 


the 
a decision upon 


RARE SPECIES OF SEA LIFE FOUND 
BY NAVY’S SOLAR ECLIPSE PARTY 
Smithsonian Institution Calls Discovery of New Sea- 
urchin One of Most Important of Century 





| Morrison, State tax commissioner, Raleigh, | the new giant liner, which alone accounts | 
N, C.; Henry C. Morrison, professor of | for 70,000 tons. At this time last year 
education, University of Chicago, Chicago,|the tonnage under construction exceeded 
Ill.; Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of | 1,600,000 tons. | 
'schools, Spokane, Wash.; George D. The inquiry for new tonnage during the | 
| Strayer, director of educational research, | half-year has been negligible, probably 
more than 90 per cent of the firms en-| 
gaged having received no orders during | 
that period, British trade reports indicate. | * 
According to one reliable report, 25 vards | 
have been closed dcwn completely for want | 
|of orders, and many others are working 
/on only one or two vessels, or are kept 
epen for repair work. Work, it is under- 
| Stood, is proceeding in less than 17 per 
| cent of the total number of building berths | 
|in the country, and the depth of depression 
}can be better realized when it is under- | 
| stood that less than a dozen vessels are | 
row building in the Clyde area; only three 
}on the Tyne; less than half a dozen all 
told at Belfast; one in Birkenhead; two 
at Barrow, and only negligible tonnage on 
the Wear and Tees. At this time last 
year the tonnage under construction ex- 
servatory, based at the island of Niua- | ceeded 1.600,000 tons. This had declined 
fou, 300 miles southwest of Samoa, dur- | to 694,000 tons at the end of March, with 
ing 1930, Lieut. Henry C. Kellers, Med- |a further drop to probably less than 500.- | 
ical Corps, U. S. N., obtained some very | 000 tons at the end of June. 
interesting specimens of animal life for 


head of the upstream edge of the base to 
zero at the downstream edge, applied to 
the full area of the base, and the cal- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

While with the solar eclipse expedi- 
tion from the United States Naval Ob- 


1% MAKING public its conclusions from 
a study of more than 2,200 men and 
boys, the United States Public Health 
Service states that there is no uniform 
type of “posture,” or standing position, 
which may be defined as “good.” The 
various postures of people in this study 
were found not to be related to their 


i i j , indi : a loy nt nas risen to considerably | sic | s i . 
that all agencies dealing directly or indi- specimens of which were delivered to the Smithsonian Institution, which ora ean has = a eee | pansion impairments, the Service ex 
rectly with children, such as the Board the Institution. speaks of them as “important discov- |,;,. , rs in the industry pe = : 

of Education, 4he Department of Agricul- The Institution’s praise of Lieut. Kel- | eries.” insured workers in the industry. The primary characteristic of all the 


ture, the Board of Control, and the State 
Department of Health, would be brought 
into close harmony with the Commission 


ler’s work was expressed in a letter re- 
ceived by the Department of the Navy 
and made public July 31. 


So far as possible, shipbuilders are en- 
ceavoring to cope with the situation by 
reducing costs and eliminating redundant 


postural relations studied,” it is con- 
cluded, “is that of variability and this 
variability is particularly manifest in 


The National Museum which received | 
the various specimens has written to 
the Navy Department praising the work 


One of the encouraging features of de-| of other interesting and | of Lieut. Kellers. yards. It is understood that the National| the presence of widely different postural 
veloping State child health organizations oo << were made ree The National Museum states that | Shipbuilders’ Security Limited are now) characteristics in the same individual. 
is the active interest of the Governor. in| Kellers while a member f the Naval | thanks to Lieut. Kellers’ labors they | negotiating for the purchase of a number; Protruding abdomens were found 
many States they are giving special at-| Opservatory Expedition. among which are now in possession of several rare |of yards in the Northeast coast area for) among very young children, whose pos- 


tention to the conference and the Chil-| 
dren's Charter and are personally pushing | 
the entire movement. 

Meanwhile, progress is being made in 
the editing and publishing of the findings, 


was a type of wood growing in the lava 
deposits of the island so hard that tools 
of the Observatory were blunted in at- 
tempts to cut it. Particles of it sank 





like rock in water, the Department said. | 


ture is “somewhat different” on the 
average than that of older children and 
adults. Late in life, the protruberant 
abdomen often returns, and among old 
people, it is exceptional to find a posture 


species of which adequate representation 
was heretofore lacking, and of large 
series of other forms, which, because 


|the purpose of dismantling them. The 
|} matter of adjustment of labor costs is in 
progress, and it is oped that a mutual 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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The assumption of an| 
uplift pressure varying from full reservoir | 


commodity or has a contract to receive 
the commodity. Its purpose is to stop 
short-selling, to prohibit the selling of 
something that does not exist. 

“Merely regulatory legislation is not ef- 
fective, as gambling thrives under it. The 
legislation must be prohibitive of wrongful 
transactions. I voted against the Smith- 
Lever grain futures bill. That measure, 
like other regulatory proposals, was in- 
effective in checking gambling activities. 
If short-selling and other gambling is 
wrong, if such transactions are evil, the 
transactions should be wiped out and if 
they are not wrongful 
regulate them? 


Legislation Regulatory 
“Under the grain futures administration 


| law, the gambling in commodities thrives 


| for they can point to the Government as 
culation of the sliding factor on such an| their authority. 


The gamblers are given standing by it, 


Speculative gambling is 


[Continued on Page 3 Column 3.) 


POSTURE HELD TO BE UNRELATED 
TO PHYSICIAL IMPAIRMENTS 
No Uniform Type of Position May Be Termed ‘Good,’ 
Says Public Health Service 





which could be regarded as very satis- 
factory from an esthetic point of view, 
according to the findings in the study. 
“No adequate conception of posture 
beyond a purely esthetic point of view is 
possible without establishing a definite 
relationship with health,” it is stated, in 
explaining that no relationship was 
found between physical impairments and 
posture. The following information also 
was made available by the Service: 
Each of the 2,200 men and boys studied 
was given a careful physical examina- 
tion and three photographs were taken 
of each person, nude. These photo- 
graphs showed profile, front and back 
views. . The ages of the subjects, all of 
whom were of native born parantage ana 
not deformed, ranged from two and one- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 





then why try to} 















































The Department's present requirements 
concerning emergency exits state: “Closed 
jcabins on airplanes carrying passengers 
Shall have at least one adequate exit for 
every six persons carried and in all cases 
shall have not less than two exits on 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Census of Jobless 
Analyzed by Bureau 


Periods of Idleness and Causes 
Disclosed 


Nearly 70 per cent of the inemployed 
persons reported by last veavitamall had 
been out of work more than four weeks, 
while almost 55 per cent had been idle 
;more than eight weeks, according to re- 
turns made public Aug. 1 by the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of 
| Commerce. 


The greatest percentage of persons re- 
ported immediate or superfficial reasons, 
such as “laid off” and “no work,” as the 
causes of their unemployment. Out of 
| 2,429,062 persons out of a job, able to 
; work and seeking it, there were 919,151, 
|or 37.8 per cent, giving such reasons for 
their idleness. 

Economic reasons, as “closed plant” or 
“lack of orders,” were set forth by 716,168, 
or 29.5 per cent, while it was shown that 
| 367,510, or 15.1 per cent, indicated that 
seasonality, chiefly an off season, was 
responsible for their lack of work. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 
| Of the group of persons without work, 
| able to work, and looking for jobs, 1,327,- 
| 588, or 54.7 per cent, had been out of 
; work more than eight weeks, and 1,693,395, 
or 69.7 per cent, had been idle more than 
four weeks. Unemployment for 105 weeks 
and over was reported by 26,327 persons, 
or 1.1 per cent, while 2.2 per cent reported 
idleness of from 53 to 104 weeks. 

2.6 per cent reported they had been out 
of work less than a week. 

| In the class of persons having jobs but 
on lay off without pay, excluding these 
sick or voluntarily idle, there were 758,585 
persons, of whom 243,654, or 32.1 per cent, 
i; had been idle less than a week; 153,000, 
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Shorter Working 
Week Practical, 
Says Mr. Doak: 


Declares Business of Depart- | 
ment of Labor Is Being 
Done Efficiently Without | 


Larger Force | 








While industry, under the stimulus of | 
business depression, has adopted the five-| 
day week rather extensively, the Depart-| 
ment of Labor has found a 5's-day week | 
entirely practical, it was stated orally | 
July 31 by the Secretary of ‘Labor, Will- | 
iam N. Doak. | 

Not only is the work of the Depart-| 
ment being done as efficiently with no| 
increase in forcé, but administration ex- | 

nses have not been increased, Mr. Doak | 
reclared. 

The Secretary pointed out that before | 
he became a Cabinet officer he had fa-| 
vored a 5-day week and a 6-hour working 
day, and that he still approves the shorter 
working schedules. In speaking of the 
5%4-day week in the Federal service, he 
said he was referring only to the Labor | 
Department's clerical staff and not to the 
field forces, adding that he was not in| 
a position to say what effect inauguration 
of the shorter period, authorized at the 
last session of Congress, had in other | 
Government Departments. | 


Difference in Other Agencies | 
| 


“A somewhat different situation ob- 
viously exists in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for example,” he said, “for contin- 
uous operation is necessary, and the same 
is true of other Federal agencies.” 


Many industries have adopted the 5-day 
week, the Secretary said, but the 6-hour | 
day has not been so widely accepted. | 
During the présent economic crisis, the 
shorter working week has been a means 
of cutting down expenses in some in- 
stances and of spréading work in other 
cases. The 5-day week can not neces- 
sarily be regardéd as a méans of incrwis- 
ing employment, Mr. Doak said. Whether 
decreasing the length of the working week 
would solve the unemployment problem, 
aS suggested by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, is 
purely a matter of speculation and would 
depend on personnel, in the opinion of 
Mr. Doak. 

Meanwhile several other Federal | 
agencies declared they had no informa- 
tion on the effects on efficiency and cost | 
of putting the Government on 5'¢-day 
week basis. | 


Preparation of Estimates 


It was pointed out orally at the Bureau 
of Efficiency that it had concerned itself 
with the shorter schedule only in pre- 
paring estimates as to its cost beiore its 
authorization by Congress. These esti- 
mates were based largely on information 
supplied by the various Departments and 
agencies of the Government, although ef- 
forts were made tc asceriain the costs of 
adopting a shorter week in nongovern- 
mental activities. 


Nothing sufficiently tangible was ob- 
tained from industry, however, to permit 
the Bureau to say that a certain result 
was brought about in industry and a 
similar result would be obiained in the 
Government. 


It was apparent that in some Federal 
offices costs would be multiplied and ad- 
ditional personnel required, it was pointed 
out. The Government Printing Office and 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
were examples, as many employes had 
tasks requiring so much work daily. 


No Study Contemplated 


The Bureau has made no study and is 
contemplating none of the effecis of 
adopting the 5'2-day week in the 
Federal Service. Such a survey would 
be expensive and require considerable 
time, and probably the best means of ob- 
taining the information would be through | 
the Bureau of the Budget. Requests to, 
that Bureau for greater appropriations to 
permit the employment of more workers 
would reveal whether the shorter working | 
week was adding to costs of administra- 
tion, it was pointed out. 


With the shorter week already legalized 
by Congress, Government officials would 
probably not hesitate to ask for more 
personnel if it were needed. 


Acting Director R. O. Klober, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, explained orally, | 
however, that the Bureau had no infor- 
mation along this line, and that it was 
not advised on the situation in the va- 
rious Government Departments, as regards 
results of instituting the 5'2-day week. 
The Departments, he said, will not submit 
estimates of appropriations needed for 
the 1933 fiscal year until about Sept. 1. 

No information on the results of the 
shorter week has come to the attention! 
of the Office of the Chief Coordinator, 
it was stated orally by Rear Admiral T, T. 
Craven, the Chief Coordinator. 


| 


| 


Receipts Are Lower 
At National Forests 


Income Is Reduced by Decline 
In Sales of Timber 


Federal receipts from the national for- 
ests declined in the last fiscal year, largely | 
because of smaller sales of timber, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 31. 

On May 26, 1931, the Forest Service 
announced a policy of temporary restric- 


tion of sales of timber from the national | 


forests “aS a means of relieving the se- 
rious depression now confronting the lum- 


ber industry,” it was stated orally at the) 


Department. This may have affected sales 
during slightly more than a month of 
the fiscal vear, it was pointed out. The 
Department's statement follows in full 
text: 

Owing chiefly to a decline in sales of 
timber, receipts from the national forests 
decreased $1,758,679 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931. There were small 
gains in grazing fees for cattle and horses, 
and in a few other items. The drop in 
receipts was spread over all the nine na- 
tional forest regions of the United States 
and Alaska. 


Total receipts from all sources were $4,- 
992,873, as against $6,751,553 last year. 
Timber sales were $2,514,806, as against 
$4,337,543 last year. Grazing receipts as 
a whole showed a slight gain, cattle and 
horse grazing fees amounting to $1,029.- 
649, as against $992,304 the year preced- 
ing, and feed for sheep and goats to $918,- 
063, as against $931,649 the year before. 

Special use permits showed a gain of 
$1,459, total receipts of $301,716. Water 
power fees were $112,307, with a gain of 
$4,814. Timber settlements amounted to 
more than twice those of last year, rcach- 
ing a figure of $68,093. Turpentine sales 
also increased from $11,588 to $17,773. 
Other items in the year’s receipts were: 
Timber trespass, $6,698; grazing trespass, 
$12,723; occupancy trespass, $937; fire tres- 
pass, $10,102. 

Receipts from the nine regions follow: 
Northern Rocky Mountain, $566,348; Rocky 
Mountain, $902,262; Southwestern, $432,- 
521; 





{years in the Federal 


.| Several 


|cedure of 


Intermountain, $717,672; California, 
$1,135,273; North Pacific, $895,931; Eastern, 
$251.666; Alaska, $51,725; Lake States, 
BID ta). 
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“Big Boy” is the name which has been given toa 40-ton machine gun 
tank nearly 35 feet in length, which is shown taking a hurdle in maneu- 
vers of the Mechanized Force of the Army. The tank, officially known 
as Mark VIII, is the largest type in the Army service; 100 were made at 
the Rock Island Arsenal and are now distributed at Army stations over 


the country. 


It is powered by a Liberty engine. 


A commander and 10 


men constitute the crew. The armament consists of two 6-pound guns 
and seven machine guns. It is 34 feet 21% inches over all, 12 feet wide and 


N seiniloor di TestsM ade by B nreau 


10 feet 3 inches 


high. 


Of Standards Sets Record for Year 


Several new records for number of tests; ards, Department of Commerce, were es- 


performed were established by the Bureau 
of Standards in the fiscal year just closed, 
and it is believed similar marks may have 
been set by some private laboratories, as 
there is a tendency on the part of many 


| industries to catch up on research during 


the present period of depression, accord- 
ing to a statement July 31 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The Government's 


increase in samplings of cement by the 
Bureau and several of its branch labora- 
tories. 
27 per cent ovcr the previous fiscal ycar, 
and tests of railroad track scales set a 
record, it was pointed out. Following is 
the full text of the statement: 

Some new records for the amount of 
work performed at the Bureau of Stand- 


Boston Broadcaster 


Ordered Off the Air 


Radio Commission Closes Un- 
licensed Station 


An “outlaw” radio station has been 


closed by Federal officials in Boston, and‘ 


its operator convicted of violating the 
radio laws, after entering a plea of guilty, 


according to an oral announcement July | 


31 at the Federal Radio Commission. 
Richard F. Fietz, operator of the sta- 


| tion, which was located at Revere, Mass., 


a suburb of Boston, on July 29 pleaded 
guilty to the charge of violating the Radio 
Act of 1927 by operating an unlicensed 
station. Federal Judge Lowell, of the Dis- 
trict Court at Boston, fined the indi- 
vidual $2,000, and sentenced him to fhree 
penitentiary, but 
placed him on five days probation in lieu 
of serving the sentence. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

_ The Federal Radio Commission par- 
ticipated in the case only in so far as 
the use of an unlicensed station was con- 
cerned. 

The Commission, in collaboration with 
the Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce and Federal operatives, has 
been endeavoring to trace unlicensed sta- 
tions and force their removal from the 
air, and conviction of their operators. 
such cases already have been 
brought to bar, with convictions in every 
instance, 

In the Boston case Paul D. P. Spear- 
man, assistant general counsel of the Com- 
mission, was assigned to assist the United 


information 


States attorney at Boston in the prose- | 


cution. George S. Smith, Chief of the 
License Division of the Commission, also 


participated in the case as a Government | 


expert in connection with licensing pro- 

the Commission inaugurated 
under the law, and was prepared to testify 
that the particular station involved was 
not shown as licensed on the official rec- 
ords. The station was alleged to have 
maintained operation in the amateur fre- 


quencies, in code, with comparatively low 
power. : 


for operation of an 


as well as for violation of other criminal| s¢ts in 1930 was 352.252, or 37.4 per cent | 
of the total.—Jssuec by the Bureau of the | 
Census. 


provisions, is $5,000 fine, five years im-| 


prisonment, or both. 








Tests of clinical thermometers rose | 


tablished during the fiscal year just ended 


while other records of many years stand- | 


ing were equalled or closely approximated, 


according to Dr. George K. Burgess, Di- | 


1 Death Rate Mounts 
Tests of thermometers, and important | 


class of routine testing which the Bureau | first formed, the crude death rate from 


Federal Government 00,000 ulation, In| 
dias | and the public, increased 27 per cent com- aot eS por 
building program | pared with the previous fiscal year. 

| was largely responsible for a 42 per cent | 


rector. 


performs for both the 
single order was recently received calling 


entire thermometer testing staff. 

Approximately 2,311.000 barrels of ce- 
ment, an increase of 42 per cent compared 
with the previous 12-month period, were 
sampled by the Bureau at Washington 
and in its branch laboratories at North- 
ampton, Pa., Denver and San Francisco. 
A large portion of this sampling, it was 
stated, was performed in connection with 
contracts relating to the Government's 
building program. 

In cooperation with the railroads of the 
country, the Bureau’s special equipment 
was used during the year to test 1,030 


railroad track scales, the largest number | 
{ 
cut that since freight charges running | 


ever tested in one year. It was pointed 
into billions of dollars are assessed on 
the readings of these scales, the impor- 
iance of this work to the public is obvious. 


Testing of Supplies 

Routine testing of supplies for the Gov- 
ernment such as paints, varnish, bitumi- 
nous materials, soaps and inks was un- 
usually heavy and above the average for 
recent years. The same is reported true 
of mechanical appliances such as radiator 
valves, traps, and elevator interlocks which 


ore being ordered in large quanties in| 


connection with the Government's current 
building program. 

If the amount of testing work requested 
of the Bureau during the closing months 
ef the past fiscal year carries over into 
the current 12-month period, it is believed 
that many all-time records for work per- 
formed will be established. 

As an example of the increased amount 
of work being currently received, Dr. 
Burgess stated that 4,700 weights such as 
are used in laboratories and technical 
plants have been tested during the past 
three months, nearly three times the aver- 
age number tested during the correspond- 
ing period of recent years. 

Dr. Burgess stated that the test work 
of the Bureau, other than that for the 


| Government, is only in fields not covered 


by 


commercial, laboratories. Doubtless 
some of the private 


leboratories could 


show similar records of increases in tests 


performed, since there seems to be a tend- 


cney on the part of many industries to| 
utilize the present period to catch up on 


research. 


‘Third of Missouri Families 


Are Owners of Radio Sets 
The whole 
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|to the expectation of life at birth. 
Increased Research Work, New. Materials and Growth of 
Federal Building Program Given as Cause 


-| ual only to subject him to a liability of | 
|déath from malignant disease which ap- 


‘ the crude death rate of 1900 of nearly) 
for the testing of 36,000 clinical thermome- | 595 per cent. 
ters, requiring one month’s time of the) 


|or other internal organs. 


number of families in the 
State of Missouri on April 1, 1930, was 
| 941.821, as compared with 829,043 in 1920.) 
| The number of persons per family in 1930 
Under the law the maximum penalty| was 3.9, as compared with 4.1 in 1920.) 
unlicensed station,| The number of families reporting radio} 
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Cancer Placed 
Second on List 


Of Death Causes 


People Over 35 Should Be 
Examined Yearly as Pre- 
ventative, Declares Public 
Health Service 


Cancer causes one of every eight deaths 
among men between the ages of 45 and 70 | 
and causes one of every five deaths among | 
women between 45 and 65 years of age, | 
the United States Public Health Service | 
pointed out Aug. 1, in urging all people | 
over 35 years old to be examined by a+ 
physician at least once annually and to | 
secure prompt treatment of all sores, or | 
| persistent lump formations, regardless of | 
how insignificant such minor affictions | 
may seem. | 


May Prevent Cancer 


“Many cases of cancer can be cured and 
| many more prevented, if the general pub-| 
lic will give its full cooperation to the 
| medical profession, which is striving to 
eliminate this disease,” it is asserted. The 
statement follows in full text: 

There can be but little doubt in the 
minds of the students of public health 
that cancer presents today the outstand- 
ing problem in this field. 

One by one mastery has been gained 
over the various communicable diseases 
so that nowadays the practical preven- 
tion of most of them is within the power 
of any society willing to spend the funds 
for adequate health service. As a natural 
result, the advances in preventive medi- | 
'cine and the science of nutrition, the great 
decline in the infant mortality rate, 
|coupled with a falling birth rate and im- 
'proved social and economic conditions, 
have had the effect of adding many years | 


SHIP made in two parts, so con- 
structed that the superstructure and 
the substructure can be separated and 
either division separately navigated to 
safety in event of injury to the other 
section, has been invented by William 


A 


R. Mestice, of Newark, N. J., to whom 
an American patent has been granted. 

The drawing accompanying the ap- 
plication represents a submarine struc- 
ture divided longitudinally and horizon- 
tally by a separating bulkhead or deck 
(3). This deck divides the outer shell 
into complete superstructure and sub- 
structure, each to be provided with a 
full equipment of machinery for sepa- 
rate and individual control. The upper 
propeller (7) is driven by the power 
plant (5) in the superstructure, and the 
lower propeller (8) by the power plant 
(6) in the substructure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Yet, the bulwark of protection which | 
advances in sanitary science have erected | 
against the hazards of the first decades of 
life seems to have préserved the individ- | 





Library of the United States and one of 


parently has steadily increased during the | the ranking libraries of the world, accord- 
period for which American vital statistics | ing to the latest statistics just made pub- 
have been available; that is, since the) lic by F. W. Ashley, Chief Assistant Li- 


establishment in 1900 of the registration | brarian. 
area for deaths. | With a collection of 4,103,000 books and 
| pamphlets, 1,160,000 maps, 1,060,000 pieces 


In 1900 when the registration area was|0f music, nearly 500,000 paints, it is now 





pamphlets by only one library 
world, the Bibliotheque Nationale, in Paris. 
The Library of Congress acquires annu- 
ally 190,000 books and pamphlets. 

Additiorfal information made public fol- 
lows: 

Founded in 1800, the Library was housed 
in the Capitol uniil 1897, when the pres- 
ent building was completed. The collec- 
tion was destroyed in 1814, when the Capi- 
tol was burned by the British. Through 
a purchase of the library of Thomas Jef- 


1920, it was 83.4, in 1928 (the latest avail- 
able figures) it was 96.1, an increase over 


In 1929 the total number of deaths 
from cancer was 111,569. This makes 
cancer the second most important cause 
of death. Heart disease alone, with 245,- 
000 deaths, claimed a greater number of 
victims. 

One of the most striking increases in 
the death rate has been in the so-called 
éxternal forms of cancer, such as cancer| been increased year by year until it has 
of the breast and cancer of the mouth, | attained international importance. It suf- 
in which because of the superficial posi-| fered a setback in 1851, when a second 


tion errors in diagnosis are low as com-/ fire almost wiped away all the acquisi- 


pared with the posibility for error in deep-| tions since 1814. 
seated cancer such as those of the stomach 


building in the world, represents a cost 
| to date of $7,868,951. It will accommodate 
900 readers, including 49 separate rooms 
and over 125 study tables for research 
workers. In addition to stacks, study 
rooms, and the general reading room, the 


The conclusion has been reached after 
careful study of statistics that in the 21- 
year period from 1900 to 1920, about two- 
| thirds of the increase observed in cancer 
|}death rate of persons 40 years old and 
|over was due to an actual increase in the 
| mortality of the disease. For the present 
it can only be assumed that the increase 
is bound up in some way in the extraor- 
dinarily complex development of our mod-| There is no evidence to show that can- 
ern social environment. Since physical,!cer is contagious. There is, therefore, no 
chemical and biological processes all tend | occasion to shun a person who has can- 
to a state of equilibrium, we may also ven-| Cer, so far as danger of contracting the 
ture to hope that the cancer death rate | disease is concerned. The precautions to 
will not continue to grow indefinitely, but| be taken by those who come in Contact 
in the absence of the discovery of pre- With cancer patients are only such as 
ventive measures will sooner or later be- Should be followed with infected wounds. 
come stabilized. The fact of this increase Cancer is a disease against which improved 
in the cancer death rate, however, should | Sanitation is not capable of producing any 
serve as a spur to stimulate research and Cffect, and personal hygiene has but a 
to justify its extension. limited application. 

Must Be Removed It is desirable to treat all diseases in 


f j their early stages, but in no affection is 

It is the general opinion of scientists jf more necessary than in cancer. The 

that cancer is at first a local disease.|qanger is like that of a fire. At first 

Something goes wrong with the regulat- there is but a spark, which can readily 

ing mechanism of the body, and as a re- be extinguished. As the flames, spread 

sult the unwholesome persistent growth the fire becomes more and more unman- 
tse and once begun it can not stop 


its earliest possible detection important. 


ageable. At last a consuming fire devel- 
itself, but must be removed or destroyed. ops, and control is no longer within hu- 
Cancer may occur anywhere on the out-' man power. 
side or the inside of the body. It is al- p 
ways small in the beginning. When it Needs Medical Care 
occurs on the outside it is much easier to| ‘The organized war against cancer which 
| discover in its early stages. It is at this/is being carried on in all civilized coun- 
time that effective action against the tries aims to discover all individual cases 
growth is most likely to result in a cure. | of the disease at the earliest possible time, 
| After particles of the cancer have found | and to advise competent medical care for 
| their way to other parts of the body and the patient. The patient must give full 
| give rise to new cancers, the situation is cooperation to the medical profession, for 
much more serious.. For, to cure the pa- it is obviously impossible for a physician 
tient, it is necessary to find out where to render any help unless the patient ap- 
these new centers are and then they must! plies for it. The. first thing, then, is tor 
all be removed. ‘ the public to learn the danger signals of 
Cancer is much more likely to make an cancer and report immediately to a phy- 
attack after the age of 35 than before that | sician upon suspicion being aroused that 
time, and consequently the death rate is cancer is present or impending. 
higher in certain age groups than in Tr : aaah’ wieiiediaia ial 
: . : : he second line of attack is research. 
a rR Y - o- 7 ee More facts about cancer need to be dis- 
ages: 4 aD » OOS-1D Cle Is due covered—how and why it occurs; by what 
to cancer, and among all the deaths which procedure it may be prevented and cured. 
occur aw rh between a 65, There is a great deal of information upon 
one in five Is caused by cancer. ere are these subjects already, but there is need 
no reliable statistics to show how many for more. 


cases occur apart from deaths. ba 
Disease Not Heriditar Many cases of cancer can be cured, and 
. y many more prevented, if the general pub- 
The most prevalent site of fatal cancer| lic will give its full cooperation to the 
is the stomach, with 38 per cent of the medical profession, 
total deaths. The female genital organs| eliminate this disease. 
were the site of fatal cancer in 14 per cent 
of all deaths. Cancer of the breast caused 
9 per cent of all fatal cases. Cancer of 
the skin causes 3 per cent of the cancer 
deaths. There is evidence to show that 
cancer itself is not hereditary, although a 





Examinations Necessary 


Physical examinations at periodic in- 
tervals made with an eye alert to cancer 
afford one of the best means of protection 
against this disease. Such examinations 


certain susceptibility toward the disease should be taken once a vear after the 
seems to exist among the members of some | age of 35 has been reached. 
families. This particular phase of the | Surgery, X-ray, and radium are the 


problem is now being thoroughly studied 
by a number of investigators. 

One of the reasons why so many people 
die of cancer lies in the fact that the dis- 
ease usually exists for some time before 
it is recognized and treated. It has then 
progressed from a local and small cancer 
to a large and dangerous one. It is, 
therefore, of importance that everyone! 
should know something of the first symp- 
toms of this disease. 

If a beginning cancer was as painful as 
a sting, many people would go promptly 
to a physician and so receive the needed 
treatment early. But at first there is 
no pain or inconvenience. The symptoms 
develop gradually. Any lump, especially 
in the breast, which comes and remains 
for some time without satisfactory ex- 
| planation, should be looked upon with 
suspicion. One should go immediately to 
a competent physician. In many cases the 
| suspicion of cancer will have been un- 
| founded, but it is best to be safe. 

Sores Are Important | 


Any sore that does not heal in persons | 
|above 35 years of age, particularly about 
}the tongue, mouth or lips, is suspicious 
of cancer. Attention should be given to 
a spot where a tooth is broken or where | 
| there is an ill-fitting dental plate which| 
has rubbed until a sore has resulted. | 

Any irregular bleeding or abnormal dis- 
charge from any of the orifices of the 
body is a danger signal which should be 
promptly heeded. 

Persistent indigestion with loss of 
sone" in a qrrees em, . ‘ ' 


main weapons which are used to combat 
this disease. They are used as a preventive 
and as a cure. They are employed as 
preventives when they remove precancer- 


eliminate cancer itself. 


One of the reasons why cancer is so fre- 
quently fatal lies in the fact that those 
attacked are at first inclined to temporize 
with the condition. Some try home rem- 
edies, others put their faith in the advice 
of persons who know little or nothing 
about this subject. 

When 2 person suspects that he or she 
has cancer the thing to do is to apply im- 
mediately to a competent physician or to 
a clinic. If he has a good family physi- 


If he wants to find a good physician he 
| should select one who stands well among 
his fellows, one who occupies a respon- 
sible position in a hospital, one who is 


Problem Baffling 


The cancer problem is, of course, the 
most baffling of those in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine yet remaining unsolved. 
We should listen tu no voice of discour- 
agement. It is only by extending the pres- 
ent centers of cancer research and by cre- 
ating new centers that success will ever 
be attained. The Public 
will do its utmost to contribute to the 
fullest extent of its facilities and person- 





Library of Congress eevee tis Sine 
Only to National Library of France 


The Library of Congress, after 130 years| building contains an_ auditorium h 
of growth, has now become the National! Will seat 510 persons. Much space is given 





surpassed in the number of books and | 
in the} 


ferson, a new collection began, and has} 


The present building, the largest library | 


stomach, which is so frequent as to make | 


which is striving to; 


ous condition, and as a cure when they! 


cian, that is the person to be consulted. | 


|recommended by some other good doctor. | 


Health Service | 


nel to the result which will be fraucht! 


SHIP IN TWO NAVIGABLE SECTIONS 








A chamber (9) is provided with a door 
(10) or hatchway (11), or both, hermet- 
ically sealed, so_that in event of injury 
to the upper submarine, rendering that 
section partially or wholly useless, the 
crew can enter the chamber, securely 
sealing the door or hatchway after them, 
passing down by way of the ladder (12) 
to the lower compartment (13), from 
which they may pass. by way of the 
water-tight door (14) and down the 
steps (15) to the lower submarine. 
Should the lower submarine be subjected 
to injury instead of the upper section, 
the procedure would be reversed. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1813248, issued July 7 
by the United States Patent Office. The 
dotted lines in the drawing suggest the 
construction of a ship of another than 
submarine type embodying the prin- 
ciple. 


‘Collection of Books Becomes One of Largest in World 
With More Than 4,103,000 Volumes, Says Librarian 


which 


over for exhibition halls in which various 
collections are displayed for the interest 
and enlightenment of the public. 

In addition to its numerous books and 
pamphliets, the Library contains more 


| than 1,000,000 pieces of manuscript and 


70,00 bound volumes of newspapers. 


Scholars seeking information on Ameri- 
can history and politics will find in the 


National Library the most complete col-| 


lection of material. It is also possessor of 
the most complete collection of bibliog- 
raphy and library science material. Its 
file of Federal documents is equaled only 


by that of the Office of the Superintendent | 


of Documents. 

One interested 
find a wealth of information. Probably 
the largest collection of Russian books 
anywhere in the worid outsid2 of Russia 
repeses in the Library of Congress. The 
same is true with reference to books on 
China and Japan. The Vollbehr Collection 
of Incunabula is the most recent 15th 
century acquisition. 

Collections of works on economics, law, 
science, and technology which have been 
added to the library are unsurpassed in 
the United States. It has an unequaled 
collection of publications of learned so- 
cieties, and within its manuscript group 
are papers of nearly every President of 


in 


the United States and many statesmen | 


Through the Rockefeller grant, the col- 
lection is being enriched by transcripts 
of manuscripts in European libraries. 


There are about 50,000 rare books and 
manuscripts housed within the edifice. 
These include many first editions, books 
of rare bindings, about 25,000 early Amer- 
ican pamphlets, and 3,357 incunabula. 

Its stock of 1,135,000 printed cards con- 
tain about 80,000,000 names in all. Over 
5,000 libraries, firms, arfd individuals pur- 
chase cards to the amount of over $250, 


Library of Congress cards are now.housed 
in 63 libraries, including those of 8 for- 
eign countries. 

A staff of 962 workers handle the in- 
creasing labors of the growing institu- 
tion. Appropriations for the current fiscal 
year amounted’ to $3,698.522, and income 
from gifts and endowments administered 
by the Trust Fund Board amount to ap- 
Froximately $290,000. 

Ever mindful of the history of the 
Nation, its precious documents are _pre- 
served with greatest care. Within the 
exhibition halls are the originals of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution to which thousands of Amer- 
lcans, young and old, go annually. 


| unexpected type among these 
jespecially a new 
| group 


| been known since 


foreign studies will} 


Navy Expedition - 


Discovers Rare 


Types of Sea Life 


Smithsonian Institution Calls 


Discovery of Sea-urchin 
One of Most Important in 
Last Century 


[Continued from Page 1. 
of the absence of sufficient materials in 
the museums of this country and of Eu- 
rope have not been properly understood. 

The letter from the National Museum 
explains: 

“More important than this, however, is 
the discovery by Lieut. Kellers of one of 
the most remarkable new genera of sea- 
urchins that has ever come to light—a 
curiously generalized form from which 
three wholly dissimilar types might pos- 
sibly be assumed to have radiated. 

“The first species of Heterocentrotus 
was described in 1705, and the genus it- 
self was described in 1835, The first 
species of Colobocentrotus was described 
in 1758, and the genus was described in 
1825. The first species of Echinometra 
was figured in 1554 and the genus was 
described in 1825. 

Importance of Discovery 

“The discovery of a wholly new and 
animals, 
type belonging to a 
(the family Echinometridae) the 
cther outstanding types of which have all 
1758 can not but be 
regarded as most unusual. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that Dr. 
Kellers’ discovery of this interesting 
creature is one of the most important 
Giscoveries that has been magie in the 
well-worked field of shallow water sea- 
urchins in the past 100 years. 

“The significance is emphasized by the 


|fact that Lt. Kellers discovered not a 


single species but tw6 quite distinct 
species.” 

The Smithsonian Institution has named 
thes? new se®a-urchins Zenocentrotus and 
the two included sp¢cies are Zenocentrotus 


kellersi and Zenocentrotus paradoxus. 
Odd Wood Returned 

The Superintendent of the Observatory, 
Capt. Julius F. Hellweg, U. S. N., requested 
Lieut. Kellers to bring some samples of 
odd wood from the island of Niuafou, with 
the result that among the 120 odd cases 
that returned fram Niuafou were four 
cases containing a type of wood which 
grows in the lava on the island of Niuafou. 

In attempts to cut this wood; the tools 
of the Observatory were blunted and 
dulled. The specimens of the wood were 
then turned over to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution which reports that cutting and 
polishing the wood would be extremely 
difficult due to some substance in it which 
very rapidly wears away the cutting edge 
of all instruments. 

It took three men to carry one piece 
of wood upstairs, although the piece was 
only about 5 feet long and 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter. When a small piece was 
thrown into water, it sank like a rock. 

Lt. Kellers is now on duty as medical 
officer at the Navy Recruiting Office, 
Providence, R. I. His home address is: 58 
Rutledge Avenue, Charleston, S. C. 


Closing Date for Federal 
Feed Loans Is Extended 


The closing date on which applications 
for Federal relief loans for feed for live- 
stock can be made by farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas of northwestern 
North Dakota and northeastern Montana, 
has been extended from Aug. 1 to Aug. 
15, 1931, by order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Because of rains during the first half 


| of July which relieved the pasture situa- 


| 009 annually. The depository sets of tei as eae ts a 


selves of the opportunity to obtain loans 
at this time. However, reports of un- 
usually high temperatures the last two 
weeks in these areas indicate that a larger 
number of farmers will need help than 
was at first anticipated, G. L. Hoffman, 
in charge of the Farmers’ Seed Loan Of- 
fice, explained. 

These loans are being handled by the 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., branch seed loan 
office, and are limifed to the amount 
needed for 5 beef cattle, 5 dairy cattle, 
and 25 sheep for each family. The sum 


| of money allowed per head per month is 


$4.25 for dairy cattle, $4 for beef cattle, 
and $0.25 for sheep. The loans are for a 
shert period, and mature Oct. 31, 1931.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture, 


(a 
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rican Ship 
Patronage Urged | 
By Mr. O’Connor 


Shipping Board Chairman 
Asks Citizens to Help 
Support Steamships That 
Carry Our Flag 


New York, N. Y., July 31.—American | 
citizens can repay their obligation to pa- 
triotic American Merchant Marine op- 
erators only by a generous bestowal of | 


patrenage on American-flag ships, T. V.| 

O'Connor, Chairman of the United States | 

Shipping Board, declared here tonight at | 

a dinner aboard the S. S. “President | 

Hoover,” soon to begin operation in the! 

Dollar Steamship line to Far Eastern ports. | 
Called Largest Ship 


The “President Hoover,’ | Chairman | 
O'Connor pointed out, is the largest and | 
most costly merchant ship ever turned out | 
by an American shipyard. 

In order to continue to thrive, he said, 
American Merchant Marine needs the | 
support of the business and social world, 
and the degree of success it achieves de- 
pends directly: upon the amount of that 
support. 

Chairman O’Connor’s remarks follow in 
full text: 

Gentlemen: An occasion such as this 
should prompt us all to renew our faith in 
the future of American shipping. A few 
years ago, when our maritime affairs were 
in bad shape, not many of us ever ex- 
pected to see the time that American 
ships of this size and type would be built 
in American yards—ships designed espe- 
cially for their respective routes, driven 
entirely by electricity, and equipped with 
every device calculated to insure the com- 
fort and safety of passengers and crew. 

Was American Product 

For a long while it-was said that Amer- 
ica, busy with other things, had forgotten 
how to build merchant ships. Yet here 
we are tonight aboard a vessel that, so far | 
as her own particular class is concerned, 
represents the very latest word in the ship- 
builder’s art—a vessel built by Americans, 
in an American yard, with American ma- 
terial, and with the aid of American cap- 
ital. She will fly the American flag on 
an American route. All her /officers and 
most of her crew will be American cit- 
izens. She will carry American passengers 
and cargo, and will stand ready, in time 
of national crisis, to serve as an effective 
unit of the American Navy, for the pro- 
tection of American lives and American 
commerce. I have sometimes been ac- 
cused of waving the flag, as though this 
In my opinion 
an American can justly be criticized for 
flag-waving only when the flag belongs to 
one of our foreign competitors. 

In several respects. the 
Hoover” excels any merchant ship ever 
turned out by an American shipyard. In 
the first place she is the largest and, I 
believe, the most costly. Furthermore, she 
is furnished throughout in an exception- 
ally beautiful manner, possessing a num- 
ber of features entirely new to ocean-go- 
ing ships. Her navigating equipment is 
of the very highest type, resembling that, 
of the most modern naval vessel. She is 
the largest all-electric merchant ship in 
the world. In view of the fact that she 
has accommodations for about 1,200 pas- 
sengers and a crew of more than 300, it 
is interesting to note that she exceeds the 
exacting safety requirements laid down by 
the London Convention on Safety of 
Life at Sea. 

The Dollar Steamship Line deserves 
great credit for placing so splendid a vessel 
on their Far East run. We confidently 
look forward to the time when they will 
have two round-the-world services, the 
second operating from west to east—in the 
opposite direction from their present well- 
known round-the-world service. 

Whatever their future plans may be, 
we extend to them our best wishes on 
this happy occasion, just as their latest 
and greatest ship is about to start on her 
maiden voyage to the Orient. For their 
admirable business foresight and enter- 
prise, and for the remarkable way in which 
they have helped to make us once more 
commercially strong upon the sea, they 
are to be both congratulated and thanked. 
In her efforts to regain her former posi- 
tion on the trade routes of the world, 
America owes much to Robert Dollar and 
his sons. 

The thought occurs to me that this ob- 
ligation can be met in but one way, and 
that is by a generous bestowal of patron- 
age on the part of American citizens. A 
ship such as this can render better service 
than can be obtained from any of her for- 
eign competitors, and all it needs is a 
chance to ‘demonstrate the truth of this | 
assertion. 





“President 


Needs Patronage 


Right here we touch on the outstanding 
problem now facing the merchant marine | 
—how to secure a more generous share of | 
patronage from American travelers and 
shippers. The Shipping Board has long 
recognized the fact that ships alone—no 
matter how modern and how efficient— 
are not all that is required to assure us a 
permanent place among the merchant | 
marines of the world. In order to con- 
tinue to operate and thrive, our ships 
must be supported, not only by speech- 
makers around the banquet table, but by 


@ those out in the business and social world 


who have occasion to ship their goods and 
travel overseas. This point cannot be em- 
phasized too often, especially in this time 
of business depression, when every pas- 
senger and every ton of cargo counts for 
so much on the ledgers of the carrier 

Let us bend our efforts, therefore, to see 
that these noble ships do not suffer for 
want of American patronage. A lot of 
hard work has been required—on the part 
of Congress, the Shipping,Board, and pri- 
vate American shipping inTerests—in order 
to get our new merchant marine under 
way. A number of fast modern ships have 
already been added to the fleet, and many 
others will be added in the future. They 
need something more than speechmaking, 
however well intended. Indeed the de- 
gree of success they will achieve, in com- 
petition with ships of foreign flags, will 
depend entirely on the amount of pat- 
ronage they receive from American trav- 
elers, and from American exporters and 
importers. When we look about this ship 
and observe how perfectly equipped she is 
to render superior service, we cannot doubt 
that the American people will do their 
part in supporting their merchant marine. 


ae ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 31, 1931 











10 a. m.—Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, New York, called to 
pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

2 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 





PERRY VICTORY SHAFT Grain Futures 
AT NIGHT 
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| 


| 
OUR bronze tablets placed in the ro 
tunda of the Perry Victory Monu- 
ment at Put in Bay, Ohio, were unveiled 
July 31, 1931; these tablets commemorate 
the century of peace on the Great Lakes 
which followed the Battle of Lake Erie 
in 1813 and the Rush-Bagot agreement 
in 1817. The war monument which has 
become a memorial of peace is shown 
under night illumination. 


Millions of Chicks 
Being Shipped by 


Parcel Post Service 





Packing Requirements and 
Special Handling Found 
To Reduce to Minimum 
Casualties in Transit 





Millions of baby chicks now are being! 


shipped monthly by parcel post service, | 


Jess C. Harraman, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Parcel Post, stated orally July 31. 
So perfected is the system of handling 
these hordes of tiny travellers, he said, 
that comparatively iew casualties occur 
among th*a while they are enroute. 

Specific rcquirements for packing baby 
chickens for p&rcei post shipments and 
special handling by postal workers has 
rendered the shipment of newly hatched 
fowl througn the postal system about the 
safest wav of transporting them, it was 
stated. Thvuusands of large and small 
chicken farms throughout the United 
States utilize the parcel post system today 
in delivering their orders, according to 
Mr. Harraman. He gave also the follow- 
ing information: 

Baby chicks must be shipped within 
24 hours after they are hatched, and are 


accepted for shipment only for distances | 


which reasonably may be expected to be 
covered within 72 hours after they are 
accepted. During the first 72 hours of a 
baby chick's life, it requires no food. 


No Food Required 
A newly hatched chicken has in its 
stomach the yolk of the egg from which it 


hatched. This yolk supplies its nutritive 
requirements for 72 hours and, in fact, 
it is fatal to any chick to be fed within 
72 hours after it has hatched. 


Baby chickens must be shipped in re- 
inforced cardboard boxes. They are ac- 
cepted in lots of 25, 50 and 100, although 
never more than 25 chicks are allowed to 
be placed in one compartment. Thus, if 
100 baby chicks are shipped, they must be 
placed in a box that is divided into four 
compartments, with not more than 25 
chicks in each compartment. 

The baby chick season for the parcel 
post service begins in the early Spring and 
extends throughout the Summer. The 
height of the season is about mid-Sum- 
mer, when young chickens are being 
shipped in all sections of the country. It 
opens w) n the chicken larms in the 
Southern United States begin shipping, 
and as the season progresses and Summer 


/weather travels northward, so also does 


the business of transporting baby chicks. 


Fee Charged for Handling 

Shippers are charged for special han- 
dling, because this is necessary for the 
safe transportation of baby chicks. For 
example, if a shipment of baby chicks ar- 
rives at a post office on Saturday after- 
noon, or previous to any holiday when 
rural deliveries of mail are not to be made 
on the following day, the postmaster often 
will telephone to the addressee to notify 
him that his chicks are at the office and 
that he may call in person for them, if he 
prefers not to wait until the next delivery. 


The small cost for this safe handling, 
however, is only 20 cents for every 100 
chicks. 


Counting of Ballots 
Near End in Alabama 


Committee to Complete  In- 


quiry Next Week 


The count of the ballots in the sena- 
torial contest in Alabama in 1928, which 
have been under investigation by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, will be completed 
by the middle of next week, according to 
the subcommittee orally on July 30. 

The ballots from all the counties ex- 
cept DeKalb have been counted now, it 
was added. 


The contegt was by former Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin against John H. Bank- 
head, the sitting member, both Demo- 


} 


crats. 
While no statement was issued by the 


subcommittee, Mr. Heflin and his coun-{ 


sel, Frank A. Hampton, issued statements 
saying that the subcommittee had fin- 
ished its preliminary investigation of the 
condition of the ballots, ballot boxes and 
election records of the Alabama senatorial 
contest except aS to four counties, in 
three of which they said the ballots had 
|been burned and in one of the others, 
| DeKalb county, the election officers had 


|}ignored the Committee’s request for the | 


The statements made 
| charges regarding the ballots, alleging 
among other things that there were 
| thousands of illegal absentee votes and 
thousands of ballots by voters not on 
the qualified list. 


ballots. various 
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Law Is Said to 
Be Inadequate 


Senator Caraway Declares 
Present Statute Is Only 
‘Palliative’ and Should Be 
Repealed 





1 
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going on all the time on the basis of grain 
that does not exist. 

“The grain futures act was a palliagive 
and I would favor repealing it. Whenever 
there is any kind of prospect of real leg- | 
islation dealing with the subject, you can 
look for some proposal being brought out 
for merely regulatory legislation; the 
gamblers in the commodity markets pre- 
fer that kind of legislation.” 

Counter Proposal Expected 

Senator Caraway said that while one 
operator is making a reputed million dol- 
lar profit in short selling in July corn, the 
farmers of the country are reduced to the 
point where they could not take part in 
even the cheapest of games. “I purpose,’ 
he added, “to reintroduce my bill of the 
last. Congress when Congress” convenes 
in December and I shall press for action 
on it. If enacted into law it would pro- 
lnbit this short selling evil rampant in the 
markets today. I hope to get a vote on 
it in the Senate and I hope it will become 
lew. But when it is pressed and there 
is real threat of-a law to stop such gam- 


|bling, you can look for someone to put 


in a counter proposal for regulation. The 


by an American architect. 


Examiners Advise 


gamblers prefer the regulation for regu- | 


lation does not overcome actual gambling 
in the commodities in the markets of this 
country.” 


The Caraway bill as now planned to be 


| Broadcast Permits 


reintroduced would make it unlawful for 


}any person, partnership, joint-stock com- 


pany, society, association or corporation, 
or their managers, officers and agents, etc., 
to send, or cause to be sent, “any message 
offering to contract for the purchase or 


sale for future delivery of cotton or grain | 


without intending that such cotton or 
grain shall be actually delivered or re- 


ceived, or offering to make or enter into a | 


contract whereby any party thereto, or 


any party for whom or in whose behalf | 


such contract is made, requires the right 
or privileges to demand in the future the 
acceptance or delivery of cotton or grain 
without being thereby obligated to accept 
or to deliver such cotton or grain.” 


Penalties Provided 

The bill would penalize transmission of 
any messages relating to such transac- 
tions as “an interference with commerce 
among the States and Territories and 
with foreign nations,” punishable upon 
conviction by a maximum fine of $10,000 
or six months’ imprisonment, or both, and 
the sending or causing to be sent of each 
such message woulg constitute a separate 
offense. 

A similar measure (H. R. 12170, 
Congress, 2d Session), was introduced in 
the House in the last Congress by Repre- 
sentative Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., 
a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Senator Caraway’'s bill, how- 
ever, has a proviso not contained in Rep- 
resentative Jones’ bill, as follows: 

“Provided, that anyone who in good 
faith has purchased a contract for future 
Gelivery of any product mentioned in this 
act and expects or intends to receive said 


product may sell a hedge gr option against | 


said purchase, or anyone who 
faith has sold for future delivery any 
product mentioned in this act and ex- 
| pects and intends to deliver said product 
may buy a hedge or option to cover said 
sale.” 

The two bills otherwise are nearly iden- 
tical in language. They require anyone 
sending a message relating to a contract 
‘for future delivery of cotton or grain to 
iurnish to the person transmitting 
message an affidavit that he owns and 
can deliver the cotton or graig or that 
the commodity is at the time in actual 
course of growth on land owned, con- 
trolled or cultivated by him, that’ he is 
able to deliver it or is legally entitled to 
its future possession under a contract 
previously made, giving names and de- 
tails and that the message sender in- 
tends to receive and pay for such com- 
modity. 

The bills also have penalizing pro- 
visions against false statements in the 
affidavits and for transmission companies’ 
violations. They also would make 
mailable all books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
letters, writings or other publications con- 
taining matter tending to induce or pro- 
mote these transactions. 

Attitude of Mr. Hyde 

The attitude of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which administers the grain fu- 
tures administration law, was set forth in 


in good 


2 letter of March 18, 1930, to the Senate | 


recommending “strengthening of the reg- 
ulatory powers of the Grain Futures and 
Cotton Futures Acts with a view to pre- 
serving the legitimave and useful functions 
of these exchanges and eliminating so 
far as possible the evils which .arise from 
undue speculations.” ‘(Senate Doc. No. 
116, 71st Congress 2nd session.) 

In this letter the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, said the cotton and 
grain exchanges have a necessary and 
important part in the sale and distribution 
of these commodities and that there is 
equal need for their purchase and sale to 
be delivered in the future. He said the 
futures markets have been developed as the 
result of the fact that the total available 
supply of a commodity cannot be deliv- 
erer at once, nor can it be processed, 
manufactured or consumed within the 
narrow period in which it comes on the 
market. He said the facilities of the fu- 
ture markets shouid be retained but there 
might be changes with particular refer- 
ence to deliverable grades. 


Race Track Fees to Aid 
Illinois Sectional Fairs 


SPRINGFIED, ILL., July 31 
Fees paid to the State by licensed race 


tracks will help to pay the expenses of | 


high school agricultural students’ sectional 
fairs to be held in 24 Illinois cities this 
season, according to announcement today 


by the Director of Agriculture, Stuart E.! 


Pierson. 

Funds for the aid of students’ agricul- 
tural exhibitions became available for the 
first time this year when Governor L. L. 
Emmerson approved legislative measures 
authorizing the distribution of as much as 
$22,500 from the license fees and admis- 
sion taxes paid by the race tracks, it 
was stated. 

There are 15 geographic sections of the 


be conducted with State aid, and each 
section is entitled to $1,500, according to 
the statement. 


Purchase of Prison Farm 
Announced by Kentucky 


FrRaANKForT, Ky., July 31. 


The State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections has announced the purchase of a 
prison farm of 2,365 acres in Franklin 
County at a cost of approximately $419,- 
,000. The tract consists of a number of 
farms lying between two forks of Elkhorn 
| Creek. 


— 


71st | 


the | 


un- | 


State in which such students’ fairs may | 


Refusal of Three 


'Denial of Application of Sta- 
tion WJKS, of Gary, Ind., 
| For New Assignment Is 
Recommended in Report 


Denial of the application of Station 
WJKS, of Gary, Ind., for the facilities oc- 
|ecupied by Stations WIBO and WPCC, 
which share time on the 560-kilocycle 
channel, was recommended to the Federal 
Radio Commission on July 31 by its Chief 
Examiner, Ellis A. Yost. 
| On testimony adduced at hearings held 
from April 23 to 30, Mr. Yost said that 
the applicant station failed to prove that 
| the requested change would serve the pub- 
lic interest. WJKS now is assigned to the 
}1,360-kilocycle channel with 1,000 watts 
night and 1,250 watts day power, operating 
}one-half time. It requests the same power 
on the 560-kilocycle channel with unlim- 
ited time 

Changes in Equipment 

In his report (Examiner's Report No. 
235) Mr. Yost said that although the Gary 
station is rendering a commendable serv- 
jice on its present part-time assignment, 

its service would be improved by the in- 
stallation of the most modern radi6 equip- 
ment and the operation of the station in 
| the most efficient manner on its present 
frequency 

Respecting the two Chicago stations, 
Mr. Yost said they are rendering meritori- 
ous service and that the owners “have at 
great cost prepared themselves to exercise 
the broadcasting privileges heretofore 
granted them by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and in the opinion of the Exam- 
iner, clear and sound reasons of public 
policy demand that these broadcasting 
privileges be not taken from them and 
assigned to applicant station.” 


Ohio Plea Denied 


Denial of the application of the New 
Philadelphia Broadcasting Co., for a new 
100-watt station at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, was recommended in a report (No. 
236) filed by Examiner R. H. Hyde. Ar- 
rangements for financing the proposed 
new station, Mr. Hyde said, are too in- 
definite to show just what financial basis 
the project would have if authorized. He 
said, moreover, that the territory now re- 
ceives good radio service, and that opera- 
tion of the proposed station on the 1,370- 
kilocycle channel requested would result 
in interference to stations on that channel 
and on adjacent frequencies 

In another report (No. 237) Examiner 
Hyde recommended removal from the air 
of Station WIBR, at Steubenville, Ohio, 
cited for hearing on renewal of license be- 
cause of alleged failure to serve the public 
interest, and alleged violation of several 
radio regulations. The station is assigned 
to the 1,420 kilocycle channel with 50 watts 
power, half time. 

“It appears that programs have been 
made up without much consideration as 
to talent and content; the transmitting 
equipment used is obsolete and inefficient; 
the full licensed power has not been main- 
tained; and, the actual operation of the 
transmitter has been entrusted on occa- 
sions to an unlicensed operator. The gen- 
eral conduct of the station would seem to 
indicate a rather indifferent attitude to- 
ward the licensee's obligation to maintain 
an efficient public service. No substantial 
evidence of a public demand for the service 
of the station was presented.” 

Withdrawal of the application of the 
Standard Oil Company of California for 
a new commercial station at San Fran- 
cisco to operate on 500 and 462 kilocycles 
with 50 watts power, was recommended 
to the Commission by Chief Examiner 
Yost in report No. 238. He explained that 
a hearing on the application was held 
on Nov. 25, 1930, but that a request was 
made at that time for permission to file 
additional evidence at a later unnamed 
date. On July 28, however, the applicant 
filed a motion to dismiss the application 
without prejudice. 


Conditions in Prisons 
Are Improved in Missouri 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., July 31. 
xovernor Henry S. Caulfield declared 
with reference to the recent report on 
prisons by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement that 
“great improvements have been made at 
; the Missouri prison since the survey was 
prepared.” 

“it is true that we are fearfully over- 
crowded,” the Governor said, “but that is 
something that we can do nothing about 
until the State Legislature makes provi- 
sions for additionai prison buildings or a 
more effective and efficient parole system. 
We also hope to relieve the congested 
| condition soon by completion of the inter- 
mediate feformatory at Algoa, which will 
be the last word in corrective institutions.” 

The Commission in its report condemned 
the system in use at the Missouri prison 
for care and treatment of tubercular con- 
victs. ‘The Governor called attention to 
the fact that since the survey was made 
plans have been prepared and construc- 
| tion will soon be started on a separate 
hospital for tubercular prisoners. 

Governor Caulfield also pointed out tha‘ 
too few paroles had been issued in th- 
| past, that under his administration more 
| than 600 paroles had already been granted 
jand the State has started a system which 
will permit a closer and more satisfactory 
check on all paroled prisoners. 


| 
| Coast and Geodetic 
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The buildings in the group consist of the residence, in the center; the chancery, on 
the left, and the residence of the Secretary of Legation on the right. 


World’s Only Solid Silver Circle : 


Being Made for Surveyor’s Transit 
x 





| 
| 


| 


‘knoe construction ot the group ot buliaings tor the AMei:ican Legation at ‘1irana, capital city of Albania, has 

been completed and the work of furnishing the interior is proceeding. An appropriation of $105,000 to cover all 
costs has been made by the Foreign Service Building Commission. The site of three and one-half acres, adja- 
cent to the Foreign Office of Albania, was purchased at a cost of $1,978.95, and construction plans were drawn 
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Flight to Turkey 
Accepted as New 
Record by Navy 


Aviators Are Commended for 
Nonstop Achievement in 
Covering Distance From 
New York to Instanbul 


The Navy Department, July 31, recog- 
nized the nonstop flight of Russell Board- 
man and John Polando, from Floyd Ben- 
nett Airport, N. Y., to Istanbul, Turkey, as 
establishing a new long-distance non- 
stop record, thereby regaining for the 
United States the record set several years 
ago by Coste and Bellonte, of France. 

The distance flown by Boardman and 
Polando was computed by the Naval 
Hydrographic Office at 5,011.3 miles along 











{the Great Circle route betweeen the two 


points. 

Recognition of the new record was ex- 
tended by Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
|fett, U. S. N., Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, of the Navy Department, 
| while David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, in ad- 
dition to paying tribute to the fliers and 
|their achievement, declared that the 
flight “shows clearly that American man- 
| ufacturers are turning out the highest 
| grade of airplanes possible.” 





Survey Expects Still Greater Precision 


| From Use of Unique Device 


What is believed to be the world’s only 
solid silver circle for a theodolite, preci- 
sion instrument used for triangulation in 
survey work, is soon to be made and placed 
in use by the United States Coast and 


Geodetic Survey, the Department of Com- 
merce announced July 31. 


Silver inlays in bronze or brass have 


heretofore been used, but it is believed that | " 
| degrees plus the spherical excess. 


the use of silver thrqughout in making the 
circle will make possible improvement over 
the high degree of accuracy already pos- 
sible with the old style circle. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce is now planning 


to make in its shops a silver circle for one | 
This circle is! 


of its precision theodolites. 
nine inches in diameter and is to be made 
of sterling silver throughout. The weight 
when finished will approximate five 
pounds. The surface of the plate will be 
highly polished and then the wsual grad- 
uations, common to all horizontal circles 
of surveyor’s transits and theodolites, will 
be placed on the polished metal. 

It is believed that this will be the only 
silver circle for a transit or theodolite in 
the world. Silver has been used, to a 
limited degree, in nearly all such circles 
but only as a narrow sirip, on which the 
graduations are made, set into a groove 
cut into a bronze of brass circle. 


Greater Precision 


‘Believed Possible 


At the present low price of silver, it is 
expected that the cost of the new circle 
will be little, if any, more than that of 
a bronze circle which requires machining 
to set the strip of silver into the plate. 
By making the plate of silver throughout, 
this machining, which requires some time, 
is avoided. It is also possible that at 
times a looseness develops between the 
silver ring and tke bronze plate which pre- 
vents extreme accuracy in the angle meas- 
urements. In addition, it is believed that 
a solid silver circle will not be subject 
to the distortions which are sometimes 
suspected as occurring in a bronze circle 
with a silver inlay. 

As is well known, the theodoiite is used 
to measure horizontal angles in the tri- 
angulation. Triangulation is the method 
by which distances and directions can 
be carried across country with a high de- 
gree of precision. One hundred years or 
more ago, the theodolites had very large 
circles, some of them 20 inches or more 
in dameter. 

This was thought necessary at the time, 
probably because of the difficulty of grad- 
uating the circle. The graduation of a 
circle consists of scratching in the upper 
surface the fine lines indicating degrees 
and subdivisions of degrees. As methods 
| became more exact from spacing these 
graduations, the circles became smaller 
and smaller. Now the standard diameter 
of the horizontal circle of a _ precision 
theodolite in the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is 9 inches. It has also 
been possible to perfect the fitting to- 
gether of the parts of the theodolite, thus 
adding to the accuracy with which the 
horizontal angles can be measured. Then, 


Census of Jobless 
Analyzed by Bureau 


Periods of Idleness and- Causes 
Disclosed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


or 20.2 per cent, one to two weeks; 86,622, 
or .11.4 per cent, three or four weeks, 
and 231,595, or 30.5 per cent, more than 
four weeks. 

Economic conditions, including “plant on 
part time,” were given as the reasons for 
idleness of 289,311, or 38.1 per cent, of this 
group. Immediate or superficial reasons 
were listed by 267.957 individuals, and sea- 
sonality by 116,917. 

Nearly 48 per cent of the males and al- 
most 10 per cent of the females out of 
work and wanting it were registered as 
family heads. The number was 1,017,913. 
Related members of families out of work 


totalled 961,228, while lodgers, boarders, or | 


;members of one person or of “partner- 
| Ship” families totalled 449,921. In the 
of persons on lay-off without pay, 59.1 
per cent of the males and 9.4 per cent of 
the females were heads of families, 178,- 
226 were related members of families, and 
78,262 were in the lodger or boarder class. 

Voluntary absence was given as the rea- 
son for being jobless by only 42,874 of the 
persons out of work and seeking it, and 
personal disability by 138,273. Family 
reasons were reported by 10,703, weather 
conditions by 4,202, breakdown of plant or 
equipment by 4,425, industrial policy by 
102,170, labor disputes by 8,000, dissatis- 
faction by 96,920, miscellaneous reasons 
by 5,143, and no reasons by 12,723. 

In the group of people having jobs but 
on lay-off without remnueration, volun- 
tary absence and personal disability were 
excluded by definition. Reasons indicating 
‘issatisfaction, as “pay too low,” “re- 
cigned,” and so forth, and of industrial 
policy, such as “reduction of force,” or 
“machines introduced,” were naturally 
more important in the former class, while 
family reasons and weather conditions ap- 
pear more prominently in the latter group. 





again, the optics of the telescope and of 
the micrometer microscopes are of a 
higher order of precision. 

The accuracy with which triangulation 
can be executed is indicated by the very 
small closing error of the triangles. In 
the field the three angles of the triangle 
are measured by means of the theodolite, 
and theoretically the sum of the three 
measured angles should be equal to 180 
Since 
the earth’s surface is curved, the trian- 
gles are necessarily curved ones, and the 
sum of the angles of a triangle will al- 
ways exceed 180 degrees. What we call 
the closing error of a triangle averages 
about 1 second for the first-order trian- 
gulation executed by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. When it is realized that 
the two sides of an angle of 1 second 
diverge only 1 foot at a distance of 40 
miles on@ can readily understand the 
great precision obtained in the measure- 
ment of angles. 


Errors in Surveys 
Said to Be Trifling 

There are already in the United States 
over 30,000 miles of chains of triangles. 
‘They form great arcs extending from Can- 
ada to Mexico and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 
vey is following a plan by which these 


chains of triangles will be spaced at in- 
tervals of about 50 miles apart. 


gitudes, for innumerable points over the 
United States and the directions of the 
lines joining the triangulation stations 
and their distances apart, form the basis 
for the location of State, county, and 
city boundaries as well as the basis for 
alignment surveys and profiles of rivers 
andn highways, the control and develop- 
ment of rivers, and the topographic map- 
ping of the country. 


Posture Survey Made 
By Health Service 


No Uniform Type of Standing 
Has Been Reported 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
half to 70 years, but about 56 per cent 
were between six and 17 years old. 
The occupations of adults were varied 
nature. Few of them did hard manual 
labor or worked Jong hours in industrial 
sedentary occupations. Hence, employ- 
ment could not be though to have an ap- 


preciable effect on the posjural findings 
in the group as a whole. A classification 
as to type of build was devised, involving 


in 


the relation between height, weight and | 
It was entirely | 


abdominal circumference. 
ouantitive in nature. Other variations 
which might have effécted conclusions 
were taken into consideration. 


It was found, however, that individuals 


differ greatly in the way they stand. In 


fact, the most marked characteristic of the 
data obtained was the wide variations in 


postural relations from person to person. 


Equally great variability was found in the 
No fixed type 


youngest children studied. 
of posture could be found. Gradual varia- 
tion of such magnitude as to defy classi- 
fication into particular types was the rule. 

No information was secured as to dis- 


tribution of weight on the ball and heel of 


cither foot, because of the inadequacy of 
the method employed. Correlation of the 


posture measurements on the photographs 


and the strength tests indicated no appre- 
ciable relation. Findings suggest that 
strength and posture are not closely as- 
sociated. 

An almost complete absence of correla- 
tion between the posture measurements 
and the customary physical measurements 
on the body was one of the striking fea- 
tures of the study. It must nevertheless 
be recognized that accurately directed ex- 
ercise for postural improvement as for 
example, the strengthening of the abdom- 
inal muscles to aid in the correction of an 
exaggerated lumbar curve, may be of as- 
sistance in improving defective posture 
and indirectly general health. 
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long flowering period. 
about three feet in lengt 
tion in pots. 









Buy Tulips Now Direct 
100 of each colou 
packed separately 


Excellent Darwin 
FREE delivered at 
Please remit amount per money 


HEEMSTEDE 


The Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 


The data 
secured, in the form of latitudes and lon- | 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their 


Enormously large flowers on strong stems of 
h. Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultiva- 


pink - red - violet - heliotrope 
- yellow 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 


EUROPA 


Progress of Aviation 

“We should be especially proud today of 
our commercial and civil aviation. Yes- 
terday we regained the long distance non- 
stop record, flown by American pilots in 
an American designed, built and powered 
plane. U. S. Naval aviation salutes the 
pilots, the designer Bellanca and the motor 
builders who have brought new achieve- 
ments to American aviation,’ Admiral 
Moffett said. 

“The successful flight from New York 
to Istanbul measures the progress made 
in aviation since Lindbergh’s pioneer 
flight to Paris. Its significance is that 
| airplanes can now fly from Europe to 
America and carry an effective war or 
| mail load.” 
| Viewed as Noteworthy 

The statement by Assistant Secretary 
Ingalls follows in full text: 

The landing of Russell Boardman and 
John Polando at Istanbul. Turkey, after 
completing a nonstop flight from Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York, in 49 hours and 
17 minutes, marks another noteworthy 
record flight. 

Aside from the question of physical en- 
durance, Boardman and Polando have 
demonstrated the reliability of American 
airplanes and American built engines. The 
| flight was made in a Bellanca monoplane, 
as was the flight of Herndon and Pang- 
born, who landed in Wales, Great Britain. 
Coupled with these flights are the recent 
around-the-world flight of Post and Gatty 
in an American plane, and the recent rec- 
ord performances of Capt. Frank Hawks. 

The speed, endurance, reliability and 
sturdiness of these standard airplanes 
show clearly to the world that American 
| manufacturers are turning out the highest 
grade of airplane possible today. 

I congratulate not only Boardman and 
Polando on this flight, but also the Amer- 
,ican manufacturers who have turned out 
, these planes, which, by their recent per- 
| formances, have astonished the world. 





Consultants Are Named 


For Educational Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; Fletcher Harper Swift, 
professor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; and Rolland A, 
Vandegrift, director of finance, State De- 
partment of Finance, Sacramento, Calif, 

Timon Covert, Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, Specialist in School Finance, and 
Eugene S. Lawler, Senior Specialist in 
the Finance Survey, are now conducting 
preliminary survey investigations. Dr. 
Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, Professor of Economics, Vassar 
College, are cooperating in the preliminary 
investigations. 

The school finance survey, authorized 
by Congress at a cost not to exceed $350,- 
000, is the third national educational study 
now being directed by the Federal Office 
of Education, and the finance survey ad- 
ministrative organization will be similar 
to that of the other two studies, the 
Survey of Secondary Education and the 
Survey of Education of Teachers. Com- 
| missioner Cooper is director, and Prof. 
| Paul R. Mort, director of the School of 
| Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
| University, New York City, is associate 
director in active charge of the survey. 

An appropriation of $50,000 for the cur- 
| rent fiscal year has been made for the 
| school finance study. 





President Directs Relief 


For Grasshopper Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
following information also was 
available by Mr. Walton: 

Where poisons of the proper strength 
were distributed when the infestation was 
in its early stages, crops have been saved 
and the infestation reduced. This does 
not “mean, however, that there will be 
any less trouble from the pests next year, 
They usually infest a region heavily for 
three years when a heavy infestation has 
been started. 

Damage next year, however, can be ma- 
terially reduced or eliminated by locating 
the principal egg beds and plowing them 
under or by poisoning the young hoppers 
before they have grown their wings fully. 

Farmers Lack Money 
The chief obstacle to control of the 
grasshoppers at present is lack of funds. 
Many of the farmers in the infested areas 
suffered heavy losses in last year’s drought 
and were forced to borrow money from 
the Government to finance seeding this 
year. They are unable to buy poisons for 
uze now. 
| Whether the infestations will spread 

this year remains to be seen. Few of the 
grasshoppers have fully developed their 
| wings yet, and when they reach the flying 
| Stage they may spread over much wider 
|} areas. With proper control activities, 
| however, the damage may be minimized. 
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Tax Rate Ruling 
As Applicable to 
Capital Net Gains, 


| 


| 


Limitation Held Not to Apply | 
To Stock When Title 
Passed Prior to Effective, 
Date of 1921 Act 


PRILADELPHIA, PA. 
CuHarLes W. DAHLINGER 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4558. | 
Upon petition for review from the Board 
of Tax Appeals. ; 
Before Wootry, Davis and THompson, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 29, 1931 
Tuompson, Circuit Judge—This case 
comes up upon petition for review of an 
order and decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals sustaining the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his construction of 
section 206(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, and section 208(a)(1) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, as applied to a sale by 
the petitioner of certain stock under a 
contract made in 1920. 


Entered Into Agreement. 

In January, 1920, the petitioner and 
other stockholders of the Columbia Plate 
Glass Company entered into an agreement 
with Frafier and Company, brokers, for 
the sale of their stock constituting a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Glass Company. 
The stock endorsed in blank for transfer 
was deposited with a bank in trust, and 
held for the selling stockholders and the 
brokers, to be delivered to the brokers 
upon compliance by them with the terms 
of the agreement. The brokers deposited 
$50,000 in cash with the trustee to be held 
by it until the sale should be consum- 
mated and, in case of consummation, that 
sum was to be credited on account of the 
purchase price. 

The agreement provided that certain 
notes and securities were to be delivered 
to the trustee as security for the payments. 
The delivery of the notes and other securi- 
ties to the trustee, it was agreed, should 
release and discharge the brokers from all 
liability to the selling stockholders. The 
trustee was to make the payments for the | 
stock to Dahlinger and the other stock- 
holders semiannually, beginning Dec. 30, 
1920, sed ending Dec. 30, 1925. 


Wanted Stock Delivery 

On Feb. 11, 1920, the brokers notified 
the trustee that they desired to obtain 
delivery of the stock in accordance with 
the agreement of Jan. 27, 1920, and de- 
posited securities and cash with the trus- 
tee, whereupon the stock was delivered to 
Frazier and Company. Certain exchanges 
and substitutions of securities deposited | 
with the trustee were made from time to) 
time, the details of which are immaterial. | 
The brokers paid the several instalments | 
when each became due, in accordance with 
the agreement of Jan. 27, 1920. 

The petitioner had owned his Colum- 
bia Plate Glass Company stock for more 
than two years prior to 1920. In his in- 
come tax returns, he reported a profit of | 
$13,362 for each of the years 1923, 1924) 
and 1925 from the proceeds of the sale of 

| 


the’ stock, and computed his tax at the 
rate of 12% per cent upon the theory 
that the rate for sales consummated after 
Dec. 31, 1921, was applicable. 

The Commissioner included the item of | 
$13.362 with other income for each year 
and computed the tax on the income at 
normal and surtax rates and thereby de- 
termined a deficiency. The case turns 
upon the interpretation of sections 206(a) | 
(1) of the Revenue Act of 1921 or section 
208(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
which are identical in their terms and are 
as follows: 

“The term ‘capital gain’ means taxable 
gain from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets consummated after Dec. 31, 1921.” 


Capital Gain Defined 

Congress has defined what “capital 
gain” means. The question then is, what ; 
is the meaning of the word “consum- 
mated” as applied to a sale? The diction- 
ary meaning of “consummate,” as adopted 
by the Commissioner and the Board of 
Tax Appeals, is as follows: 

‘To bring to completion; to raise, bring 
or carry to the highest or utmost point 
or degree; to complete: to finish; to per- 
fect; to achieve; to fulfill.” 

The Board of Tax Appeals also applied 
the statements in Williston on Sales, 
showing the distinction between a con- 
tract to sell and a sale as follows: 

“A contract to sell goods is a contract 
whereby the se'ler agrees to transfer the 
property in goods to the buyer for a ton- 
sideration called the price. 

“A sale of goods is an agreement where- 
by the seller transfers the property in 
gocds to the buyer for a consideration 
called the price.” (Williston on Sales, 
Vol. 1, section 1.) 

Williston proceeds as follows: 


Depends on Definition 

“The distinction is often expressed by 
the terms ‘executory’ and ‘executed’ sales. 
Whether a bargain between parties is a 
contract to sell or an actual sale depends 
upon whether the property in the goods is 
transferred. If it is transferred, there is 
a@ sale, an executed sale, even though the 
price be not paid.” ‘(Williston on Sales, 
Vol. 1, section 2.) 

The stock was delivered to the brokers 
in accordance with the agreement, prior to 
the effective date, Dec. 31, 1921, of sec- 
tions 206 and 208 of the Revenue Acts of 
1921 and 1924, although at that time ‘only 
instalments had been paid upon the 
agreed price. If default had been made in 
the payment of any instalment, the tax- 
payer could not by suit have recovered 
the stock, but had merely the right to 
recover the unpaid instalments of the 
purchase price as thev became due. The 
title to the stock had passed from the 


petitioner. As a_ sale, therefore, the 
transaction was complete. It was an 
executed sale and, therefore, was a sale 


“consummated” before and not after Dec. 
31, 1921. 12 Corpus Juris 1310. Ormsby 
v. Graham, 123 Iowa 202, 214. Micks v. 
Stevenson, 22 Ind. App. 475. 
Indicated in Report 

While the purpose of Congress in pass- 
ing the bill is indicated in the reports of 
the committees and the debates before 
the committees to be remedial, and, 
therefore, the taxpayer is entitled to have 
it liberally construed, the construction 
which the petitioner attempts to put upon 
it is directly contrary to its terms. What 
the plaintiff is asking for is not consistent 
with the law of sales. He desires the 
court to construe the term “consummated 
sale” as meaning a sale not consummated 
or completed until the price is paid al- 
though title to the property has passed. 

Our view is that, while the invention 
of Congress was to relieve sellers of capi- 
tal assets from the heavy taxes levied 
upon the profit made, as income, it did 
not intend to afford that relief except as 
to sales “consummated” after Dec. 31, 
1921. If it were to be construed as the 
petitioner contends, it would mean that 
any sale of capital assets, in which the 
title to the property had passed, on or 
at any time betore Dec. 31, 1921, where 
instalments of the purchase price, great 


or small, remained unpaid, would have 
to be construed as an unconsummated 
Sale. 


As we construe the section in con- 
troversy, the clear intent of Congress was 
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Tue CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
v. ' 

Apotpx L. NELSON, BOHN ALUMINUM & 
Brass CorporaTIOn, OTTO CarRTER BERRY 
AND GENERAL Morors CORPORATION. 

District Court, E. D. Michigan. 
Equity No. 4408. 

Hut & Hamsien (Ricney & 
Watts of counsel) for plaintiff; Ramsey 
& Kent for Adolph L. Nelson and 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Company; 
Cartos J. Jotty and Bruck G. BootH 
(MELVILLE CuurCH and GeorcE B. SCHLEY 
of counsel) for Otto Carter Berry and 
General Moiors Corporation. 

Memorandum Opinion 
July 17, 1931 
Simons, District Judge—The present 
suit was begun by bill in equity under sec 
tion 4915 R. S., as amended by the Act of 

March 2, 1927, based uyfon certain inter- 

ference proceedings in the Patent Office. 

Section 4915 is printed in full in the mar- 

gin. The parties to this suit and their 


relationship to the subject matter is as| 


follows: 

The plaintiff is the assignee of one Jar- 
dine, who was an applicant in two ante- 
cedent interferences in the Patent Office. 
The defendants Nelson and Berry were} 
also applicants in the interference pro- 
ceedings, the latter being successful both 
before the Examiner and before the Board 
of Appeals. Nelson's application was as- 
signed to the defendant Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corporation. The defendant Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is an exclusive 
licensee under the Berry application. The 
defendants, Nelson and the Bohn Cor- 
poration, acting together filed a counter 
claim under section 4915. The successful 
applicant Berry, and the General Motors 
Corporation, his licensee, are asking for 
no affirmative relief. 

The cause is now before the court upon 
a motien made by Berry and the General 
Motors Corporation to dismiss the bill. | 
This motion asserts that this court is a 
constitutional court as distinguished from 
a legislative court, and therefore has no 
jurisdiction in the present suit for the 


| reason that: 


a. This suit is not a case or controversy; 
because not in such form that the judi- 


{ cial power is capable of acting upon it, since 


the contention of all adverse parties are 
not submitted to the court for adjudication. 
b. This suit calls for mere administra- 
tive or advisory or declaratory action. 
It is urged that if either of these rea- 
sons is correct suit must be dismissed. 


Right of Applicant 


For Remedy Discussed 


Section 4915, either in its present or 
some other form, has been part of the 
law of the United States since 1836. It 
purports to give to an applicant for a 
patent whenever his application has been 
refused by the Commissioner of Patents 
and an appeal has not been taken from 
the decision of the Board of Appeals to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, a remedy by bill in equity, and 
undertakes to empower the proper court 
in which such bill is filed to adjudge 
that the applicant is entitled according 
to law to receive a patent for his in- 
vention. The power of the Congress un- 
der the Constitution to grant such remedy 
as is by this statute sought to be given 


|to a defeated applicant for a patent, and 


the power of the court within the grant 
of judicial power conferred by Article III, 
Section I of the Constitution to make 
such adjudication as is by the statute 
provided, is now for the first time directly | 
challenged. 


It may at once be conceded without} 
argument or citation, that the constitu- 


tionality of an act of Congress is pre- |, 


sumed, unless the contrary appears be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, and that 
long custom and acquiescence reinforced 
this presumption. It must also be 
conceded that a mere assumption of 
jurisdiction by a court, however long con- 


wise nonexistent under the constitutional 
grant of judicial power. F 

Such general aids to consiruction being 
understood, we come to the arguments | 
advanced in suppori of the motion to 
cismiss. There has been an increasing 
tendency in recent years on the part of 
ihe Supreme Court to sharply distinguish 
between constitutional coufis and legisla- 
tive courts, and the respective limits of 
the jurisdiction which Congress may im-| 
pos2 on them. Illustrative of this class | 
of cases are the following: Postum Cereal 
Co. v. California Fig Nut Co., 272 U. S.} 
093; Liberty Warenouse Co. v. Grannis, | 
273 U. S. 70; Ex parte Bakelite Corpora- | 
iion, 279 U. S. 438; Old Colony Trust Co. | 
v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716, Federal | 
Radio Commission y. General Electric Co., | 
241 U. S. 464. The duty to give decisions | 





which are advisory only, and that do not! new and useful invention. Johannessen V. | 


have force as judicial judgments, may 
not be laid on a constitutional court es- 
tablished under Article III of the Con- 


| applied by the court in the Tutun case 


| United States. 





of law. Therefore the adjudication is not 
final, and is merely advisory or decla- 
ratory. 


I can not agree with the contention 
that there are in this suit neither present | 
nor. possible adverse parties. 
| tiffs assignor was a defeated applicant 
|for a patent before the Patent Commis- 
| Sioner and the Board of Appeals. The de- 
|fendant Nelson is also a defeated appli- 
|cant, whose interests were adverse to the 
| plaintiff’s assignor. 

In this suit the interests of plaintiff | 
and the defendant Nelson are clearly ad- 
verse. Berry is the successful applicant. | 
It is idle to say that he is not an ad-/| 
verse party, because in this suit he 
ncither does nor can seek affirmative re- 
lief. He won his case before the Admin- | 
| ig vative Tribunal. He is here defending 
|his position. He doesn’t require any af- 
firmative relief. If the suit of the plain- 
tiff fails, and if the suit of the cross! 
plaintiff fails, he will secure his patent, 

He is in this suit in position that dif- 
fers not at all from that of any other | 
defendant who resists a plaintiff’s claim, | 


but asks for no affirmative relief. He is! 
an adverse party. 
Status of Commissioner 
Of Patents in Proceedings 

The Commissioner of Patents is not 
made a party to this suit. While he is 


not a present adverse party, he is always 
a possible adverse party. He could have 
been made a party. He may desire to 
become a party by filing a petition to in- 
tervene. 

Granted that this court has no jurisdic- 
tion at the present time over the person 
of the Patent Commissioner, that does not 
prevent him from subjecting himself to 
its jurisdiction if he so desires. That 
would not have prevented the plaintiff 
from joining him as a party, giving him 
an opportunity to subject himself to the 
jurisdiction. 

In this suit the contentions of the par- 
ties, both present and possible, are sub- 
mitted to the court for adjudication. In 
Tutun v. United States, 270 U. S. 568, 
the Supreme Court had before it the ques- 
tion as to whether the granting of citizen- 
ship was an exercise of judicial power | 
applied to a case or controversy. Speak- | 
ing through Justice Brandeis, the Court 


said: 


Whether a proceeding which results in a 
grant is a judicial one does not depend upon 
the nature of the thing granted, but upon 
the nature of the proceeding which Con- 
gress has provided for securing the grant. 
The United States may create rights in 
individuals against itself and provide only 
an administrative remedy. United States v. 
Babcock, 250 U. 8. 32. 

It may provide a legal remedy that makes 
resort to the courts available only after all 
administrative remedies have been ex- 
hausted. Compare New Orleans v. Paine, 147 
U. S. 261; United States v. Sing Tuck, 194 
U. S. 161; American Steel Foundries v. Rob- 
ertson, 262 U. S. 209. 

It may give to the individual the option 
of either an administrative or a legal rem- 
edy. Compare Clyde v. United States, 13 
Wall. 38; Chorpenning v. United States, 94 
U. S. 397, 399. Or it may provide only a 
legal remedy. Compare Turner v. United 
States, 248 U. S. 354. 

Whenever the law provides a remedy en- 
forceable in the courts acording to the reg- 
ular course of legal procedure, and that 
remedy is pursued, there arises a case within 
the meaning of the Constitution, whether 
the subject of the litigation be property 
or status. 


Similarity in Principle 
To Naturalization Cited 


I see no distinction in principle between 
the granting of a naturalization 
petition and the adjudication of 
the rights of an applicant to a patent 
as bearing upon whether the proceeding 
is a case or controversy. All of the tests 


te the one proceeding are answered by 
the other. | 

The applicant’s claim is one arising un- 
der the Constitution and ‘laws of the 
It is presented to the 
court in such form that’ the judicial 
pewer is capable of acting upon it. The 
proceeding is instituted and is conducted 
throughout according to the regular course | 
of judicial procedure. The Commissioner | 
of Patents is in the instant case always | 
a possible adverse party, just as is the| 
United States in a naturalization pro- | 
cecding. | 

The applicant’s contentions are sub-| 
mitted to the court for adjudication. The | 
judgment entered like all other judg- | 
ments of a court of record is accepted 
as complete evidence of its own validity 
unless set aside. The Supreme Court said 
ot 4 grant of naturalization: 

“It is in this respect closely analagous 
to a public grant of land, or of the ex- 
clusive right to make, use, and vend a 


United States, 225 U. S. 227.” 
_Ncither do I sce merit in the conten- 
| tion that under the terms of the statute 


The plain- | 


ee 
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CURRENT LAW 


—_— Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


APPEAL—Review—Presentation of question in lower court—Sufficiency of evidence 
to require judgment for plaintiff— 

A plaintiff in a case tried by a Federal district court without a jury, who did not 
invoke a ruling on the sufficiency of the evidenc2 to require a judgment in his favor 
until after a judgment was rendered for the defendant, was not entitled, on appeal 
from such judgment to the Circuit Court of Appeals, to a consideration, by such 
court, of his contention that the evidence, as a matter of law, entitled him to a 
judgment, since the denial of his motion made after the rendition of the judgment 
for the defendant was an exercise of discretion not subject to review on appeal in- 
asmuch as the error, if any, to be reviewable must have occurred during the trial. 

First National Bank of San Rafael v. Philippine Refining Corporation of New 
York; C. C. A. 9, No. 6417, July 13, 1931. 


» 





BAKRUPTCY—Bankruptcy courts—Jurisdiction"in summary proceedings—Validity 
of assignment prior to bankruptcy of accounts receivable—Rights as between as- 
signee and trustee in bankruptcy. 

A court of bankruptcy had jurisdiction, in symmary proceedings, to determine the 
validity of the bankrupt’s assignment, prior to bankruptcy, of accounts receivable 
as security for a loan under an agreement giving him the right to collect the ac- 
counts and use ‘the proceeds without accountability prior to the maturity of the 
notes and requiring him to make a weekly assignment of newly created accounts 
prior to his payment of the notes; the assignment was void.as to, and did not cre- 
ate a lien on, the accounts receivable over which the bankrupt had complete domin- 
ion at the time of the institution of the bankruptcy proceeding, and the court in 
such summary proceeding properly awarded such accounts to the trustee, as against 
the claim of the assignee, and properly required the assignee to account to the 
trustee for moneys collected subsequent to the filing of the bankruptcy petition; 
the court erred, however in ordering the assignee to account to the trustee for the 
proceeds of collections which had been made by the bankrupt and had been paid 
to the assignee prior to the institution of the bankruptcy proceeding, in the absence 
of a showing that such payments were voidable preferences. 

Borok, in re; C. C. A. 2, May 18, 1931. 

FIXTURES—Electric refrigeration system of big apartment building—Installation 
with intent to make system a permanent part of building— 

The electrical refrigeration system of a big apartment building consisting of a 
refrigerator in each of the 28 apartments placed in a space reserved for a refriger- 
ator and a refrigerating machine composed of a compressoi and an electric motor 
installed in the basement of the building, although removable, was not, as a matter 
of law, personal property, but could be held to constitute real estate covered by 

real estate mortgage on the building as against the lien of the seller under a con- 

itional sales contract, where thé system was installed with the intent that it was 
to constitute a permanent part of the building and to permanently increase the value 
of the building for occupation by tenants of the individual apartments. 

Commercial Credit Corp. v. Commonwealth Mortgage & Loan Co., Inc.; Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct., July 14, 1931. 








MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Police officials—Discharge in proceedings before 
Civil Service Commission—Conduct unbecoming officer—Failure of police captain 
to explain satisfactorily increase in estate in excess of salary during term of serv- 
ice— 

A city captain of police who had failed, during a grand jury investigation, to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the accumulation of an estate during his term of service in ex- 
cess of the salary he had received, and who had been charged by the grand jury 
with having acquired the excess dishonestly but did not offer himself as a witness 
or present any explanation of the charges against him during a subsequent pro- 
ceeding before the Civil Service Commission, was guilty of conduct unbecoming an 
officer within the meaning of statutes making such conduct ground for dismissal 
from service. 

Souder v. City of Philadelphia et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 256, June 27, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TRUSTS—Management of estate—Failure to sell stock declining in value—Liability 
of trustee for loss— 

A trust company which received in 1923, as a testamentary trustee, 1,248 shares 
of the common stock of the Cuban American Sugar Company and 296 shares of 
the common stock of Guantanamo Sugar Company, valued in the executors’ ac- 
counting respectively at $22 and $12.25 per share, was not chargeable with the loss 
caused by the decrease in the value of the stock on its accounting at a time when 
the Cuban stock was valued at $7 and the Guantanamo at 50 cents, on the theory 
that in the performance of its duty to manage the trust estate with diligence and 
prudence, it should have sold the Cuban stock in the month of September, 1927, 
when its value was $20, and the Guantanamo stock in September, 1928, when its 
value was $5, where the decline in the value of the stock was due solely to the 
oversupply of sugar in the markets of the world which made it necessary to sell 
sugar at little or no profit, but which would induce under planting which in turn 
would produce higher prices and increased profits to the producer, and where 
there was no impairment of the assets of the corporations and no increase in 
liabilities and the trust company had been advised by persons who were well in- 
formed as to financial conditions and conditions in the sugar trade to retain the 
stock, and where beneficiaries themselves, although in possession of similar stock, 
had not deemed it advisable to dispose of it, since under such circumstances the 
trust company was not guilty of negligence in not selling the stock because of the 
decline in its value, but was guilty, at the very most, of an error of judgment, 
and was therefore not liable for the loss, even if not immune from liability under 
a provision of the will empowering the trustee to retain the securities which he 
himself had purchased “without any personal liability for so doing.”—Fulton 
Trust Co. of New York, Trustee, etc., in re. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1262 Aug. 1, 1931. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Parties—Revised Statutes 4915— ond 

In interference suits under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes, Commissioner 
of Patents may be made a party or he may become party by filing petition to inter- 
vene, but court has jurisdiction even when he is not a party.—Cleveland Trust 
Company v. Nelson et al. (D. C., E. D. Mich.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1262, Aug. 1, 1931. 





PATENTS—Jurisdiction of courts—Revised Statutes 4915— 

Suit under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes held to present judicial case of 
which constitutional court can be given jurisdiction; it is not administrative or 
advisory, and does not call for a merely declaratory judgment.—Cleveland Trust 
Company v. Nelson et al. (D. C., E, D. Mich.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1262, Aug. 1, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


RATE OF TAX—Capital net gains and losses—Sale executed prior to effective date 
of 1921 Act—Installments received after that date— 

The 12% per cent limitation on capital net gains provided by the 1921 and 1924 
Acts held not to apply to installments received in 1923, 1924 and 1925 on stock sold 
by the taxpayer in 1920 when title to the stock passed prior to the effective date 
of the 1921 Act.—Dahlinger v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1262, Aug. 
1, 1931. 


All Florida Corporations 
To Pay Capital Stock Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., July 31. 


All Florida corporations in existence on 
July 1, 1931, are liable to the new capital 


Telephone Receipts Tax 
Effective in North Carolina | 


Ra.eicH, N. C., July 31. 


The 1931 law increasing the gross re- 
ceipts tax on telephone companies from 


1 Trustee Is Held N 





stitution, such as is the United States the adjudication provided for is merely 
District. Court. é 


Judicial Powers 


Under the Constitution 


The Consiitution extends the judicial 
power to cases or controversies. The 
classification which the defendants make 


oi their reasons upon which the motioa! cerned, 
is based is somewhat confusing. When| and binding upon the 
it ic said that this suit calls for mere ad-| Patents. 


ministrative or advisory or declaratory 
eclion it is but another way of saying 
that this suit is not a case or controversy 
within the meaning of Article III of the 
Constitution, or that the court is not 
called upon to exercise judicial power. 
The two grounds for the motion may 
therefore be considered as one, and an 


inquiry made as to whether or not the} 


suit is a case or controversy. 
tul analysis of the 
a:guments, it appears that 
they present for this suit not being a 
case or controversy include the following: 

A case or controversy implies the ex- 
istence of present or possible adverse 
parties whose contentions are submitted 
to the court for adjudication. In the pres- 
ent case the Commissioner of Patents is 
not a party. The defendant Berry neither 
secks nor under tne law is he permitted 
to,seek affirmative relief. 


Upon care- 


are neither present nor possible adverse | 


parties to the present suit. 

The graniing of a patent is a mere ad- 
ministrative duty. The proceeding pro- 
viced for in section 4915 is a part of the 
pioceeding by which a patent is granted. 
‘Lherefore the adjudication provided for 
is not an exercise of judicial power, nor 
docs it determine a case or controversy. 
The adjudication. provided for in the 


statute authorizes the Commissioner to} 


issue @& patent, but does not command 
hum to do it, therefore it is advisory or 
deciaratory only, and not an exercise of 
judicial power. 

The statute does not contemplate the 
eniorcement of the court's judgment by 
jucicial process, and it becomes effective 
to exempt from the income tax provisions 
only those sales where the title to the 
thing sold had not passed prior to the 
date fixed in the Act. 

The petition is dismissed, and the deci« 
sion of the Board affirmed. 





moving defendants’ | 
the reasons 


Therefore these | 


advisory. It determines a right or a 
status. It can not be ignored by the 
Patent Commissioner. The decision of the 
court on a bill in equity becomes the de- 
| cision of the Patent Office, and is to 
govern the action of the Commissioner. 
| Gandy v. Marble, 122 U. S. 432. In so far 
as the adjudication by the court is con- 
it is binding upon the parties, 
Commissioner of 
It adjudicates the right to a 
patent. It can not be ignored or set 
uside, except on appeal. Granted that 
the patent will not issue to the successsful 
| dirty until he has complied with the re- 
quirements of law, there is nothing in| 
that provision that takes the proceeding 
| outside of the class of cases or contro- 





| Versies. Compliance with all procedural 
and incidental provisions of law is re- 
quired of every successful litigant 
in every case or controversy before 


the relief granted by judgment or decree 
may become operative. 

; Nor does the iact that the adjudication | 
in this suit becomes enforceable through 
| the acts of an administrative officer rather 
than through the issuing of usual judicial | 
process constitute the proceeding anything 
| but a case or controversy. There are judg- 
; ments and decrees in many kinds of cases 
| which operate as an exercise of judicial 


| bower for whose enforcement no judicial 
process issues. Such relief is not an in- 
Cispensable adjunct to the exercise of the 
judicial function. Fidelity National Bank 
v. Swope, 274 U. S. 123. 

Among the examples cited in that case 
are naturalization proceedings, suits to de- 
termine a matrimonial or other status, 
Suits for instructions to a trustee, or for 
the construction of a will, bills of inter- | 
| pleader so tar as the stake-holder is con- 
cerned, bills to quiet title where the plain- 
tuff rests his claim on adverse possession. 


3% per cent to 5 per cent applies to re- 
ceipts for the three-months’ period end- 
ing June 30, the North Carolina Attorney | 
General, Dennis Brummitt, has advised 
Commissioner of Revenue Maxwell. 


Section 207 of the 1931 Revenue Act} 
which made the increase in question was 
in force on July 1, the opinion pointed out. 
“Receipts for the three preceding months 
were simply used as a base for the meas- | 
urement of the tax due with report re- 
quired to be made within 30 days after | 
July 1,” it says. “This could be done, al- 
though no tax had been imposed at any 
period preceding July 1. It is equally 
ciear that it can be done under the new 
act and the taa collected at the rate of 
5 per cent.” 


proceedings considered in the Bakelite and 
the Fig Nut cases herein referred to. The 
distinctions are obvious. 


It follows from what has been said that 
the motion to dismiss must be denied. 
Sec. 4915. Whenever a patent on applica- 
tion is refused by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, the applicant, unless appeal has been 
taken from the decision of the Board of Ap- 
peals to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 


| triet of Columbia, and such appeal is pending 


or has been decided, in which case no action 
may be brought under this section, may have 


|remedy by bill in equity, if filed within six 


months after such refusal; and the court 


|/having cognizance thereof, on notice to ad- 
| verse parties and other due proceedings had, 


mey adjudge that such applicant is entitled, 
according to law, to receive a patent for his 
invention, as specified in his claim or for 


any part thereof as the facts in the case 
may appear. 
And: such adjudication, if it be in favor 


of the right of the applicant, shall authorize 
the Commissioner to issue such patent on 
the applicant filing in the Patent Office a 
copy of the adjudication and otheywise com- 
plying with the requirements of law. In all 
cases where there is no opposing party a 
copy of the bill‘shall be served on the Com- 
missioner; and all the expenses of the pro- 


Other strictly judicial proceedings requir-| ceedings ‘shall be paid by the applicant, 
ing no award of process of execution | whether the final decision is in his favor 
might be cited. or not, 


This suit does not come within the class | 
of suits wherein no actual controversy ex- 
ists between adverse litigants and which 


call for a merely declaratory judgment, | t 4 
, an 


such as the one considered in Muskrat V. | 


U. &., 219 U. S. 346, nor does it come within | ; 
the class of proceedings which are purely | ties to take further testimony 


administrative and which may be imposed 
; upon a legislative court but not upon a 
| constitutional court, 


such as were the! taken and produced in the suit. 


In all suits. brought hereunder where there 
are adverse parties the record in the Patent 


| Office shall be admitted in whole or in part, 


on motion of either party. subject to such 
erms and conditions as to costs, @xpenses, 
the further cross-examination of the 
witnesses as the court may impose. without 
prejudice, however, to the right of the par- 
The testimony 
and exhibits, or parts thereof, of the record in 
the Patent Office when admitted shall have 
the same force and effect as if originally 


stock tax imposed by the 1931 Legislature 
(S. 734), the Attorney General of that 
State, Cary D. Landis, has ruled in re- 
sponse to an inquiry. The opinion fol- 
lows in full text: : 

This is in reply to your favor of July 
21, with reference to corporations that 


|have liquidated and have no assets, but 


have not been legally dissolved. 

It is my opinion that any corporation 
that has not been legally dissolved on or 
before July 1, 1931, will of necessity be 
liable for the capital stock tax. 
ration under the conditions which you 
mention, in my opinion, would be liable 
for the minimum tax. The corporation 
could then be dissolved and that would 
finally wind up all liability and all aiairs 
of the corporation. 


Attorney Opening Practice 
In Alabama Is Taxable 
MontTGOMERY, ALA., July 31. 
An attorney who has practiced his pro- 
fession in another State for two years or 
more must pay an Alabama license tax 
when beginning practice in that State. 
The Attorney General of Alabama has so 
ruled. The license is payable only by at- 
torneys who have practiced for two years 
or more, but there is no qualification as 


to where the practice was carried on, ac- 
cording to the opinion. 


Court Affirms Ruling 


. r 
Made on Rejected Tea 
New York, July 31.—The action of the 
customs apraising officers and the Board 
ol Tea Appeals in- holding “Po-ni-or-po-li” 
to be an inferior grade of tea and not a 
medicinal preparation, and therefore de- 





nied entry into the country, is upheld in| 


« decision 


t just announced here by the 
United States Customs Court. Protest of 
Ewong Kee Jan & Co., of San Francisco, 
against the action of the customs officers 
is overruled. (Protest 453867-G-39210). 


British Rail Containers 


| British railway managers who cau- 
| tiously approached the convainer system 
of freight handling several years ago say 


| that they are now completely convinced 


oi its success. (Department of Commerce.) 


A corpo- | 
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ot Chargeable 


With Loss From Decline in Stock 


Retention of Securities Ruled by Court to Be at 
Most an Error of Judgment and 


| Atpany, N. Y. 
|IN RE JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNT OF 
| Furton Trust Company or New York, 
| AS TRUSTEE, ETC. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 308 


Appeal by trustee from order of Appellate 
Division, Second Department, affirming 
decree of surrogate settling the ac- 
counts of trustee. 

|Witt1am N. Conen for appellant; 
LIAM J. WALLIN for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 


WIL- 


Clark, who died in the year 1920, provided 
| for the transfer.of 4/27ths of his residuary 
estate to the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York, to be held in trust for the 


| benefit of his daughter Elizabeth C. Mc- | 


Cormack during life, one-half of the prin-| petaining an authorized security in a fall- 


cipal thereof to be paid over to her when 
, She arrived at the age of 35 years, and 


| Not Negligence 





prudent so to retain them. (Crabb vy. 
Young, 92 N. Y. 5, 65.) In that case the 
testator had provided that his trustee 
should not be liable for losses except those 
arising “from their own wilful default, 
misconduct or neglect.” The court said: 
“It is quite clear that they cannot be held 
liable to replace the moneys lost through 
even an improvident or careless invest- 
ment, unless they have acted wilfully and 
have intentionally disregarded the rules 
which control and regulate the action of 


| prudent and careful men in conducting 


the other half to be paid over to her) 


children upon her death. Pursuant to a 
decree, settling the executors’ a¢counts, 
made in Surrogate’s Court on March 14, 


1923, the executors delivered to the Ful- | 


ton Trust Company cash and securities, 
| representing 4/27ths of the residuary es- 
tate, to be administered by it in execu- 
tion of the trust. 


Among the securities turned over were 
1,248 shares of the common stock of the 
Cuban American Sugar Company of the 
par value of $10 a share, and 296 shares 
of the common stock of Guantanamo 
Sugar Company of no par value. These 
stocks had originally been held by Fred- 
erick H. Clark, the testator. 
been retained by the executors of his will 
and were distributed to the trustee under 
a testamentary provision reading as fol- 
lows: “I hereby authorize and empower 
my executors and trustees to continue all 
the investment of money in the securities 
made by me and which shall come into 
their possession and control at my decease, 


They had) 


| thei ” s irs.” 
KELLocc, J—The will of Frederick H. | oir own business aiairs 


Our will does not go quite so far as the 
will quoted, but at least there must be 
evidence of lack of reasonable care. 

“There is no rule of law which compels 
the court to hold that an honest trustee 
is liable to make good loss sustained by 


ing market, if he did so honestly and 
prudently, in the belief that it was the 
best course to take in the interest of all 
parties.” (Per Lopes, J., in In Re Chap- 
man, supra, at p. 776.) It cannot be said 
that the trustee was negligent in the 
sense that it was inattentive to its duty, 
or ignored the question whether a sale 
of the stocks was advisable or otherwise} 


Sale Never Ordered 
By the Beneficiaries 

The securities of the trust were exam- 
ined and considered by a committee of 
the trustee’s directors at least once fn 
every six months. This committee was 
composed of distinguished financiers, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
lawyers and others of note in business 
circles. It was their judgment that the 
stock should not be sold. They consulted 
Henry Clark, a brother of the testator and 


| first vice president of the Cuban American 


| without any personal liability for so do-| 
ing, and in-making division of my estate| 


among the legatees and devisees as pro- 
vided in this my will, I authorize my 
executors and trustees to divide the se- 
|curities as far as practicable, giving to 
each legatee the same proportion of each 
| security, and not to require any one lega- 
|tee to take his or her share in whole 
from any kind or class of securities.” 


In the executor’s accounting the Cuban 
;American stock had been valued at $22 
|per share; the Guantanamo stock at 
$12.25. In this accounting of the trus- 
'tee, instituted by Elizabeth McCormack 
‘on her arrival at the age of 35 years, 
the Cuban stock has been valued at $7; 
|the Guantanamo at $50. The surro- 
{gate has determined that the trustee 
{should have sold the Cuban stock in the 
|/month of September, 1927, when its value 
{was $20 per share; and the Guantanamo 
|in September, 1928, when its value was 
$5 per share. These valuations were based 
| exclusively on current prices on the New 
| York Stock Exchange. Having so found, 
|the surrogate surcharged the accounts of 
| the trustee with a loss of $16,224 on the 


Cuban American stock, and a loss of’ 


$1,332 on the Guantanamo Sugar Com- 
| Pany stock. 


Matter of Diligence 


Of Trustee Discussed- 


| It has been stated that “there apper- 
| tains to the relation of trustee and cestui 
que trust a duty to be faithful, to be dili- 
gent, to be prudent in an administration 
entrusted to the former, in confidence in 
his fidelity, diligence and prudence;” that 
“the just and true rule is that the trus- 
| tee is bound to employ such diligence and 
such prudence in the care and manage- 
ment, as in general, prudent men of dis- 
cretion and intelligence in such matters, 
employ in their own like affairs.” (King 
|v. Talbot, 40 N. Y. 76, 85.) The statement 
|has been frequently reaffirmed. (McCabe 
|V. Fowler, 84 N. Y. 314, 318; In the Mat- 
|ter of Weston, 91 N. Y. 502-511; Costello 
|v. Costello, 209 N. Y. 252, 261.) 
| In determining whether the acts of a 
trustee have been prudent, within the 
meaning of the rule, we must “look at the 
facts as they exist at the time of their 
occurrence, not aided or enlightened by 
those which subsequently take place;” 
(per Peckham J., in Purdy. v. Lynch, 145 
N. Y¥. 462, 475) for it is an obvious truth 
| that “a wisdom developed after an event 
land having it and its consequences as a 
;}source is a standard no man should be 
| judged by;” ‘per Collin, J., in Costello v. 
;Costello, supra) and it is impossible to 
say that trustees are wanting in sound 
discretion “simply because their judg- 
ment turned out wrong” (per Holmes, J., 
in Green v. Crapo, 181 Mass. 55). We 
must distinguish also between the acts 
of trustees in making investment of trust 
funds and their acts in making, or failing 
to make, prompt disposition of securities 
received from the hands of the creator of 
the trust. (In the Matter of Weston, su- 
pra; Jones v. Jones, 2 N. Y. Supp. 844; 
Matter of Mercantile Trust, 156 A. D. 
224; In Re Chapman, 1896, 2 Ch. 763.) 
Self-evidently the purchase of a specu- 
lative stock by a trustee is one thing; the 
1etention of such a stock awaiting the ar- 
rival of a favorable opportunity to sell, 
is quite another; the former would con- 
stitute negligence; the latter, regarded 
prospectively, might be prduent, although 
ir. retrospect it may seem to have been a 
grievous error. Furthermore the distinc- 
tion between negligence and mere error 
ot judgment must be borne in mind. 
“Trustees acting honestly, with ordinary 
prudence and within the limits of their 
trust, are not liable for mere errors of 
judgment;” ‘per Lindley, J., in In Re 
Chapman, supra, at p. 776;) a trustee 
should not be held liable “for unfortunate 
results which he could not be expected to 
foresee and was powerless to prevent; 
1Ormiston v. Olcutt, 84 N. Y. 339, at p. 
347.) 


Intent of Testator 
As to Liability 


The testator empowered his executors 
and trustees “to continue all the invest- 
ment of money in the securities made by 
|me and which shall come into their pos- 
session and control at my decease, with- 
out any personal liability for so doing.” 
The very fact that the trustees, as well 
as the executors, were so authorized, indi- 
cates that the testator conte@mplated that 
the securities left by him might be held 
over an extended period. Although, at the 
time of the executors’ accounting, the su- 
gar stocks had been retained by the ex- 
ecutors for three years, the surrogate ab- 
solved them of blame for not making dis- 
posal thereof, and directed that the stock 
|be turned over in kind to the trustee of 
the various trusts created by the will. The 
; Surrogate then expressed his opinion as to 
the wishes of the testator in regard to 
| the stocxs that “it was his desire that they 
| should be kept at all hazards.” 
| If such were his desire, equally was it 
| his wish that they should be kept “without 
any personal liability for so doing.” The 
testator had an absolute right to provide 
that his trustee should not be liable for 
losses accruing from the retention of the 
securities, although it may have been im- 


| 


Sugar Company, and it was his advice, 
given as late as 1928, not to sell. They 
consulted Horace O. Haveméyer and Wil- 
liam O. Havemeyer, well-known figures 
in the sugar trade, and received the same 
advice. True, the trustee, in a written 
statement sent to beneficiaries of various 
trusts under the will which it adminis- 
tered, entitled “Review of Trust Invest- 
ments,” and dated June 1, 1928, reported 
that the Cuban and Guantanamo stocks 
were “unsuitable for long-term holdings, 
as trust investments.” 

Yet none of these beneficiaries, including 
the petitioner, Mrs. Clark, the testator’s 
widow, Mrs. Quincer, or Mrs. Ross, all then 
of full age, ever requested that a sale be 
made. Moreover, each of these women, 
in satisfaction of absofute gifts under the 
terms of the will, had received many 
shares of stocks in the same sugar com- 
panies. Although complaining that the 
trustee of this particular trust had not 
made a sale, not one of them, until the 
date of the accounting, had disposed of 
their own stocks. Doubtless the securities 
were not suitable to long-term holdings. 
But when to sell? “Stocks of variable 

[Continued on Page 7, 
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Wilkins, Lawrence A. Intermediate Spanish 
reader. 303 p., illus. N. Y., olt & co. 
1931. 31-13260 

Ybarra, Thos. R. Cervantes. 260 p. N. Y., 
A. & C. Boni, 1931. 31-12846 


sons, as taught in Chicago chapter, 
Red cross. Pub. by Chicago chap. 
76 p., illus. Chicago, 1931. 31-13241 
Louis, Henry. Rept. of Prof. Henry Louis 
as to possibilities of developing production 
of gold and other minerals in eriloneth- 
shire. 16 p. H. M. Stationery off., 
1930 31-11042 
Lutz, Harley L. Ga. system of revenue. prob- 
lems and remedies; plan of revision and re- 
organization, submitted to Gov. L. G. Hard- 
man. 126 p. Atlanta, Press of Foote & 
Davies co., 1930. 31-10864 
Merriman, Paul R. Flora of Richmond and 
vicinity (exclusive of grasses, sedges and 
trees). 353 p., illus. Richmond, Va., Pub. 
by Va. academy of science under editorial 


Amer. 
4th ed. 


Lond., 


supervision of Com. on Va. flora, 1930. 
31-10529 
Modes, Alice E. If this be wisdom, poems. 
63 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1931. 31-13263 
Moore, Thos. V. Prayer. 219 p. St. Louis, 


Mo., B. Herder book co., 1931 31-13255 
Mott-Smith, Morton C. This mechanical world; 
introduction to popular physics. (Appleton 
new world of science ser., ed. by W. Davis.) 
232 p., illus. N. ¥, D. Appleton & co., 1931. 
31-13207 


Munn, Glen G. Encyclopedia of banking and 


finance. 765 p., illus. N. Y., Bankers pub. 
co., 1931, 31-13242 
N. Y. Chambre de commerce francaise. 1930 
yearbook. N. Y., 1930. 31-10855 
Newman, Fred, H. Electrolytic conduction, 
441 p., illus. Lond., Chapman & Hail, 1930. 
, 31-13212 
Scudder, Antoinette Q. Out of peony and 
wees. poems. 62 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 


31-13262 
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AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
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Tennessee—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census 
of U. S. 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 

Boundary Waters and Questions Arising Along 
Boundary betw@en U. S. and Canada. Treaty 
between U. S. and Gt. Brit.—Treaty Ser. No, 
548, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 5 cents. 

ca 31-27175 

Opportunities for Farm Ownership on River- 
ton Irrigation Project. Bur. of Reclamation 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. |27-26260j 

Revision of Species of Beetles of Genus Trie- 
rhabda North of Mexico—No. 2868, Proceed- 

_ ings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free. 

Surface Water Supply of Pacific Slope Basins 
2 Sok fae Soeor Columbia R. Basin, 1928 
—-Geological Survey Water-Supply Pa: 

U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price 25. conta. _ 
; . (GS10-167) 

Surface Water Supply of Pacific Slope Basins 
in Oreg. and Lower Columbia R. Basins, 1927 

—Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 654 

U. S. Dept. of Interior, (GS10-167) 





Ind.—Agric., 15th Census of U. 8.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents (31-26211) 

N. Mex.—Population Bull., 2d Ser., 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. § Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents (31-26217) 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. Y¥.—Port of N. Y. Authority 10th Ann. 
Rept. Dec. 31, 1931. Lawrence Scudder é& 
Co.. Accountants and Auditors Albany, 
1931 

C.—Ann. Rept. of Treascr 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 
by Nathan O'Berry, 


N. of N. C.. for f, 
Submitted to Gov, 
ireacr Raieigh, 1950 
Wis.—Rept. of State Treasr., tor f. yrs. ended 
Je. 30, 1929. and Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Solomon Levitan, Treasr. Made 
ison, 1930, 
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 Vileanized Fiber | 


Industry Accepts 
Rules of Conduct 


New Regulations on Trade 
Practices Are Adopted 
Following Revision by 
Trade Commission 


Trade practice rules of the electrical 
vulcanized fiber industry, adopted in con- 
ference with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and modified by the Commission 
after further consideration, have been 
finally agreed to by the industry in their 
modified form, the Commission announced 
July 31. 

The Commission déclined to accept sev- 
eral of the rules previously adopted by the 
industry, however, it was explained. The 
rules agreed to place the industry on 
record as condemning certain unethical 
and illegal trade practices. 

The Commission’s announcement, incor- 
porating its statement to the industry, 
follows in full text: 

The electrical vulcanized fiber industry 
has accepted several changes in wording 
made by the Federal Trade Commission 
in the industry’s trade practice confer- 
ence rules, as well as the Commission's 

, declination to approve or accept one Group 
I rule and 10 Group II rules. 


Nine Group I Rules 


Nine Group I rules stand approved and 
relate to the following subjects: False ad- 
vertising; misbranding; defamation of 
competitors; enticing competitors’ em- 
Ployes; obtaining information from com- 
petitors by false representations; inducing 
breach of contract; threats of suit for pat- 
ent or trade mark infringement; discrim- 
ination in price; and selling goods below 
cost with the intent of injuring a com- 
petitor. 

Group II rules, accepted as expressions 
of the trade, cover such subjects as deal- 
ing with a patent or trade mark infringer; 
contracts as business obligations; arbitra- 
tion; accurate cost-finding methods; in- 
dependent publication of price lists; terms 
of sale as part of price schedules; and a 
committee on trade practices. The Com- 
mission’s statement to the industry in 
full text is as follows: 


Original Conference 

A Trade Practice Conference for 
Vulcanized Fibre Industry was held 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 10, 1929, under the direction 
of Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch of 
the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
by Stephen C. Van Fleet, Assistant Di- 
recior of Trade Practice Conferences. 

On the basis of production, it was esti- 
mated that 90 per cent was present or 
represented at the Conference. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the Conference discussed and 
adopted 24 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Coiamission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept Rule 5 (Group I) and 
Rules 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22 and 
24 ‘Group II), as published March 7, 1930. 
_The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or 
quoting trade practice conference rules 
the form in which they appear in the 
Commission’s Official Statement be fol- 
lowed with reference to wording, group- 
ing, numbering and lettering. 

Deceptive Statements 

Group I: Rule 1—Tne Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Rule 1, Group I, as published March 7, 
1930. 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, substance, character, na- 
ture, origin, size, or preparation of any 
product of the industry having. the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission approved Rule 
2. Group I, as published March 7, 1930, 
which reads as follows: 

“The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts with the effect of misleading or de- 
ceiving purchasers with respect to the 
quantity, quality, grade, or substance of 
the goods purchased, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 


the 
in 


“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
ccnduct, inability to perform contracts, 


questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dispar- 

agement of the grade or quality of their 

goods, with the tendency and capacity to 

mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 

Le purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- 
ce. 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 4, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 

“Maliciously¥ enticing away the employes 
of competitors with the purpose and effect 
of unduly hampering, injuring, or embar- 
rassing competitors in their businesses, is 
an unfair trade practice.” 

Inducing Breach of Contract 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930, which 
reads as follows: 

“Securing information from competitors 
concerning their businesses by false or 
misleading statements or representations 
or by false impersonations of one in au- 
thcrity and the wrongful use thereof to 
unduly hinder or stifle the competition of 
such competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 6.—The Commission _ substituted 

and approved the following for Rule 7, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 
_ “Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission 
and approved the following for Rule 8, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 

“The circularization of threats of suit 
for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of competitors, not made 
in good faith but for the purpose and 
with the effect of harassing and intim- 
idating customers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


substituted 


Price Discrimination 

Rule 8—The Commission _ substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 9, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged ifn interstate commerce. 
in the course of such commerce, either 
cirectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
conimodities, where the effect of 
discrimination may be 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce: 


such | tice 
to substantially | competition it 


Wisconsin Begins Inve 


Of Telephone Company Re lations 





A. T. and T.- License 
Electric Dealings Will 


Contract and Western 
Be Sub ject of Inquiry 
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the company’s petition cannot be made 
until there has been furnished the data 
called for in the order, and the proceed- 
ing is to be kept open pending the sub- 
mission of these data. 

The state-wide investigation 
at the same time will 
rates and service in Madison, but as to 
how that proceeding and the Madison 
case are to be coordinated, if at all, it 
leaves “to be determined after we have 
had opportunity to confer with represent- 
atives of the company and other inter- 
ested parties.” 


In order to expedite the state-wide in- 
vestigation, the Commission departs from 
its usual manner of conducting hearings 
of this nature and definitely directs the 
telephone company to prepare and sub- 
mit certain information. In addition, it 
proposes to make an examination of rec- 
ords and books of the company with its 
own staff. 


The data for 


initiated 
comprehend the 


which the Commission 
calls is identical for both the Madison 
and the state-wide order and relates 
chiefly tg the cost to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company of render- 
ing the engineering, financial, accounting, 
research, legal and other services which 
the American Company agrees to fur- 
nish the Wisconsin Company under the 


terms of the license contract; to the re- 
lation of the Wisconsin Company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company to the Western Electric Com- 
pany; and to the apportionment of toll 
and local operations at the Medison and 
other exchanges. 


In justification of calling for additional 
data on the license contract, the Com- 
mission analyzes the exhibits presented 
by Mr. Charles A. Heiss, Comptroller of 
the A. T. & T., and concludes that the 
fairncss of the apportionment submitted 
by Mr. Heiss requires verification. ‘The 
results of the foregoing analysis raises 
serious doubt in our mind as to the fair- 
ness of the apportionment,” the Commis- 
sion states. 


Statements From 1919 
To 1931 Will Be Asked 


The suggestion is made that the Com- 
mission be furnished with statements for 
each year from 1919 to 1931 showing the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany’s revenues and expenses, first, for its 
long line department operation; second, 
its license contract operations; third, its 
holding company operations, outlining the 
revenues from each of such operations for 
each year, and the expense attributable 
to each of such operations; the deprecia- 
tion reserve at the beginning and end of 


each year, and the average for each year | 


for each department; and the rates of 
return for each year on the long lines 
investment before and after deducting 
depreciation reserves. 

In his opinion, Commissioner Lilienthal 
concedes to the propriety and the effec- 
tiveness of the services of the A: T. & T. 
to the Wisconsin Company, but states 
that the Commission is troubled by three 
questions: 

First, are the researches and activities 
of the general staff of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company on behalf 


vided that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between 
purchasers of the same class on account 
of differences in the grade, quality or 


cuantity of the commodity sold, or that} 


mukes only due allowance for differences 
in the cost of selling or transportation, 
or discrimination in price in the same 
or diffeernt communities made 
taith to meet competition; and provided 
further, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent persons engaged in selling 
the products of this industry in commerce 
f-om selecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not in re- 
straint of trade.” 

Rule 9.——The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 10, 
Group I, as published March 7, 1930: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of in- 
juring a competitor and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to 
unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
trade practice. 

Group Il Regulations 


Group II.: Rule A—The Commission 
accepted Rule 12 as published March 7, 
1930, which reads as follows: 

“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should in fairness deal directly with the 
alleged infringer rather than attempt to 
intimidate his customers.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 15, 
Group II, as published March 7, 1930: 

“Contracts, either written or oral, are 
business obligations which should be per- 
formed in letter and spirit. The repudi- 
ation of contracts by sellers on a rising 
market, or by buyers on a declining mar- 
ket, is equally reprehensible, and is con- 
demned by the industry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 20, 
Group II, as published March 7, 1930: 

Cost Determination 

“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of 
moderation and good will, and every ef- 
fort should be made by the disputants 
themselves to arrive at an agreement. If 
unable to do so they should agree, if 
possible, upon arbitration under some one 
of the prevailing codes.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 23, 
Group II, as published March 7, 1930. 

“It is the judgment of une industry that 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his 
ecat.’ 

Rule E.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 25 
Group II, as published March 7, 1930: 

“The 


industry approves the practice 
eof each individual member of the indus- 
iry independently publishing and cir- 


culating to the purchasing trade its own 
price lists.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
11 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
making the terms of sale a part of all 
published price schedules.” 

Rule G.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following ‘for Rule 26, 
Group II, as published March 7, 1930: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
cral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules jnto effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attention is 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
Gecided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 
to constitute an unfair method of 
must be shown to have 
to injuriously affect the 


Otis 
called to Federal 


the tendency 


Pro-| business of competitors. 


in good} 


,of the associated companies actually re- 
flecting savings to the associated com- 
pany? 


Second, assuming that the activities-of heat content of gas at any point. within | 


the American’ Telephone & Telegraph 
Company under the license contract do 


produce economies, are these economies Per cubic foot. Pressure requirements pro- | 


passed on to the subscriber for telephone 
service in Madison or other Wisconsin 
cities in the Bell system? 

Third, because it is a matter of com- 
|mon knowledge that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and the 
Western Electric Company are also en- 
gaged in the movietone, telephoto and 


other telephone businesses, it may be said ®Nnual report a summary of the year's; 
‘records of heat content, purity, pressure 


that its extra-telephone services and 
equipment are essentially by-products of 
the telephone business, and the opinion 
adds: “The present record lends color to 
the conclusion that the entire charge of 
the development ‘of the investigations by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company prior to the time when these by- 
products became practical for manufac- 
ture and sale has been charged to Bell 
system subsidiaries and hence tc Wiscon- 
sin telephone users.” 


Connection Between Firms 
Will Be Ascertained 


The question then arises as to how the 
profits made by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the Western 
Electric Company by reason of the de- 
velopment of these by-products be consid- 
ered, if at all, in determining the reason- 


, ableness of arrangements existing between | 


the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. 

The real issue in the Western Electric 
Company relationship is stated thus: 
“Conceding that large scale production 
and the special business relationship be- 
tween the Wisconsin Company and the 
Western Electric Company results in 


|economies of production and distribution, | 


te what extent have such economies been 
passed on to thé Wisconsin Telephone 
Company as one of the associated com- 
| panies?” 

The Commission says it is clear that 
the Western Electric Company relation- 
ship is a vital issue and points out that 
in the year 1930 (to Oct. 31) in the Mad- 
ison Exchange alone there was added 
$75,000 in station equipment and in the 
year 1929 almost $100,000, and in the same 
periods there was added $110,000 and 
£40,000 in exchange underground conduit, 
end $50,000 and $30,000 in exchange un- 
Ccerground cable. Most, if not all of it, 
represented purchases from the Western 
Electric Company. 

_ “We would be derelict in our public 
cuties,” Commissioner Lilienthal wrote, 
“if we did not thoroughly investigate this 
issue, and the fact that heretofore no 
;Such investigation to our knowledge has 
ever been made by any Commission does 
not justify us in holding back. All the 
pioneer work in the field of regulation 
is not over. I can not believe that the 
resources of regulatory technique will be 
found inadequate to meet even so in- 
volved and intricate a problem as this 


Western Electric Company relationship 
presents.” 


Previous Decisions 


Will Be Overruled 


The Commission overrules the princi- 
ples announced in previous decisions by 
earlier Wisconsin Commissions, and 
reaches the conclusion that the local ex- 
change must receive credit for part of 
the toll charge. 

The Commission in 
State-wide matter finds 
the situation revealed by the testimony in 
the Madison case, and because to hold 
Separate investigations on the complaint 
of the City of Milwaukee and other 
municipalities would be wasteful of energy, 
time and money, and by reason of the 
fact that it believes the state-wide basis 
for telephone rate making is a sound and 
fair one, the investigation is ordered. Such 
investigation is to include the relation of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company with 
affiliated corporations, including the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Western Electric Company, the 
Bell Securities Company, the Graybar 
Company, Bell Laboratories, Inc., and other 
'Cccrporations in anywise affiliated with 
affiliates of the Wisconsin Company. 


The Commission also finds that the pro- 
ceeding would make necessary an investi- 
gation of the books and records of the 
company and orders that the expenses 
reasonably attributable to such investi- 
gation be assessed against and charged to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 

Details are demanded of the company 
prior to the hearing of the state-wide 
investigation relative to relations of the 
Wisconsin Company to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the relations with the Western Electric 
Company. In all there are 22 specific re- 
quests for data, covering many pages and 
calling for virtually all the relevant data 
in the New York offices of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Western Electric Company. 


its order in the 


Alabama House Passes 
Telephone Control Bill 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 31. 
Before final adjournment on July 25, 
the House passed a bill (S. 511) previously 
passed by the Senate to enlarge the au- 
thority, powers and jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission so as to pro- 
vide for supervision and regulation of the 
financing and securities of all telephone 
companies subject to regulation by the 
Commission, other than those specifically 
excepted 


Utility Company Acquires 
Wisconsin Power Plant 


Maptson, Wis., July 31 
Notice has been filed with the Public 
Service Commission that the Northern 
States Power Company has acquired the 
hydroelectric plant on the Chippewa River 
previously owned by the Cornell Products 
Company, and the former has applied for 
authority to operate the dam. The vonsid- 
eration paid by the power company was 
not stated 


Sale of Indiana Traction 
Line Property Authorized 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 31. 
An interlocutory decree authorizing the 
Indiana Railroad Company to acquire the 
vail lines of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Co. and permitting 
the Public Service Company of Indiana 
to purchase the traction company’s power 
lines has been issued by the Public Service 
Commission. The properties were pur- 
chased recently by B. P. Shearon, 
| Chicago, at a receiver's sale. 


stigation ‘Gas Service Rules 


that because of | 


Vermont 


Adopted in 


New Standards Fixed for Utility 
Companies to Become Ef- 
fective Sept. 1 

MONTPELIER, VT., July 31. 

The Public Service Commission has just 

adopted service standards for gas utilities 
tc become effective Sept. 1. 

It is provided that the monthly average 


one mile of the manufacturing plant shall 
not be less than 515 British thermal units 


vide that each utility shall select a maxi- 
mum pressure which it shall maintain as 
nearly as possible at all customer outlets 
in a given distribution area. 

The rules provide for meter tests and 
state that no meter shall remain in serv- 
ice more than seven years without a retest. 
Each utility is required to include in its 


conditions, meter testing, interruptions and 
complaints. 


Reduction of Stocks 
| Urged as Means to 


Aid Timber Industry 


Survey Committee in Report 
To Secretary Lamont Says 
Production Should Be Cut 
For Six Months 


Substantial reduction in lumber stocks 
is urged in a report on conditions in the 
j industry, submitted to Secretary Lamont 
by the Lumber Survey Committee of the 
Timber Conservation Board, of which Mr. 
Lamont is chairman. (The Committee's 
discussion of conditions in the industry 
was printed in the issue of July 31.) The 
conclusion of the report (charts omitted), 
follows in full text: 


ing lumber stocks: 
| First, in relation to working capital pro- 
vision; 

Second, in relation to prevailing vol- 
ume of business. Inventories are regarded 
as primarily a means of satisfactorily 
supplying the trade. Due to the wide 
variations in the character of the trade 
served, there is not uniformity among 
lumber manufacturers in normal inven- 
tory provision. 

It is customary in the industry and in 
the published reports of the lumber asso- 
ciations to account stocks in terms of 
the number of days of average produc- 
tion represented thereby. This determi- 
| nation, as reported and published by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, is based on the average daily pro-| 


duction during the three preceding cal- 
| endar years, and is satisfactory when there 
is no marked change in volume of demand 
of lumber. 

It is understood that manufacturers 
specializing in certain trades are of the 
opinion that their stocks, even though in 
the aggregate excessive in terms of pres- 
ent volume of sales, should be maintained 
at a relatively high level in order to pro- 
, Vide the assortment of items necessary 
to meet the more exacting demands of 
|their trade. This would suggest the pos- 
|sible economy and desirability of some 
| practical form and means of uniting the 
sales of groups of companies. This in 
marketing effect would poo] the stocks and 
consolidate the sales facilities of the par- 
ticipating mills. It would evidently pro- 
vide also a substantial additional degree 
of flexibility in distribution, of economy 
in working capital requirements and of 
current adjustability of production to con- 
sumption. 

The committee is not in possession of 
exact or representative information of the 
financial position of lumber manufactur- 
ing companies generally. It is obvious 
however, that the industry as a whole 
has been substantially depleted of work- 
ing capital; and that the depletion is 
continuing. It is evident that to a sub- 
stantial extent the industry's operations 
are being maintained not out of income, 
but out of conversion or liquidation of 
capital assets at a loss. It appears from 
competent testimony submitted to the 
Timber Conservation Board that the cap- 
ital structure of the lumber industry as 
a whole will not, without general financial 
disintegration, withstand for more than a 
year the depletion of its capital assets, due 
to the consequences of present unbalanced 
supply and demand. 

Accordingly, and with due regard to 
the obvious economic and social difficulties 
involved in further drastic curtailment of 
production, the committee has indicated a 
desirable reduction in stocks during the 
period July to December, inclusive, 1931, 
equivalent to not less than one-half of 
the indicated excess, and the entire ab- 
sorption of the excess of stocks as 
‘promptly as possible and in any event by 
June 30, 1932. 

Lumber imports as accessions to lumber 
supply are regarded as factors not sub- 
| ject to direct control by the lumber in- 
dustry. Withdrawals from stocks and ad- 
ditional production are, on the other 
hand, factors directly controllable by the 
,individual lumber companies. The com- 
| mittee expresses the opinion: 

(1) That the adverse conditions of the 
lumber industry as a whole have reached 
a degree of instability and insecurity suf- 
ficiently acute to justify extraordinary 
corrective measures on the part of manu- 
facturers and distributors of lumber; 

(2) that as an aid to secure remedy 
of the economic consequences of over- 
production in the lumber industry, the 
most important measure is the prompt 
and substantial reduction of excess stocks; 

(3) that lumber manufacturers finan- 
cially and otherwise so situated as to 
enable them to do so, should restrain 
their production eyen more than is in- 
dicated in Table 12; and 

(4) that such restraint 
tinued until the stocks shall have been 
reduced to a level reasonably commen- 
surate with economy and convenience in 
marketing and distribution. 


should be con- 


Old Age Pension Law 
To Be Tested in Idaho 


Boise, Ipano, July 31. 

Petitions for aid under the old-age pen- 
sion law continue to come in to the office 
of the Ada County Commissioners and 
Probate Judge John Jackson, but they 
have agreed to do nothing because of the 
budget laws until a test case has been 
carried through ‘the courts. 

The old-age pension law provides that 
petitions for aid shall be filed with the 
probate judge of the county in which the 
petitioner resides. After investigating the 
case, the judge is to turn the petition 
over to the County Commissioners with his 
recommendation. The Commissioners 
may then grant or deny the petition. 


Under the budget law the Commis- 
sioners may spend only such funds as 
are included in the budget. Since the 


|old-age pension law was enacted after 


the budget for 1931 had been made and 


; | 
There are two principal ways of analyz- 


Vigilance Asked 3 
To Check Spread 
Of Yellow Fever 


| 
{ “~ . . al ° 
Exist in Several Regions, 
According to Surgeon 
General Cumming 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fection by mosquitoes could, apparently, be 
entirely excluded, suggesting infection by 
contact. 

A very successful biological test has re- 
cently been devised whereby we can be 
sure that a given individual has or has 
not, at some time, suffered from yellow 
fever, and this test holds good in positive 
cases after a lapse of many years since 
the attack. 

Effort is still being made to immunize 
against yellow fever, with, as yet, varying 
}and unsatisfactory results. 

Believes It Not Contagious 

| It is hardly possible at this time to 
| evaluate our newer knowledge of yellow 
| fever or to express it in terms of prophy- 
laxis and control. However, I do not be- 

lieve that yellow fever is contagious; I 
doubt the transmission of the disease from 
mosquito to mosquito to be an important 
factor in rapidly propagating the disease, 
though it may be in maintaining its ex- 
istence. I still doubt that vectors which 
breed in ground water are a serious epi- 
demiological factor on this continent, but 
we cannot ignore them. I venture to say 
that the susceptible human (or animal) 
host is a necessary link in the continued 
existence of yellow fever in spite of the 
apparent demonstration of the infection 
of one mosquito by another. 

To sum up the effect which this newer 
| knowledge of yellow fever may have in 
combating the disease, it may be said 
| that, while these new discoveries enable 
us to combat yellow fever more effectively 
| they reveal to us the fact that our goal 
of complete extermination is, apparently, 
a far more formidable task than we were 
| led to believe a few years ago. 

The prevention of the spread of yellow 
fever and its eradication can no longer 
be régarded as the individual affair of 
the nation in whose territory the disease 
exists, but as a matter of interest to the 
entire world. The presence of yellow fever 
in one country is the immediate concern 
of all countries within striking distance 
of the disease and, for humanitarian rea- 
sons, the collective concern of all civilized 
nations. 


There must be no retrogression nor 
relaxation of effort in the struggle to 
control, to eventually exterminate this 


dangerous disease. On the contrary, there 

should be a forward, a continuous, a per- 

sistent attack on every lurking focus until 

yellow fever is annihilated, even though 

it should require decades, yes, centuries 

of effort to accomplish this result. 
Possible to Immunize 


Inasmuch as an attack of yellow fever 
confers lasting immunity, it seems pos- 
sible that we may some day be able to 
immunize against this disease, and it is 
to be hoped that research workers will 
continue their efforts in this field as well 
as in other directions. 

The most important problem of yellow 
} fever with which we, as sanitarians, have 
to deal at the present time is twofold in 
character, namely: First, to keep yellow 
fever out of territory that is not now in- 
fected and, second, to exterminate the dis- 
ease wherever it exists. In order to se- 
cure the means of accomplishing these 
results the world must not be allowed to 
| forget the havoc that yellow fever has 
|caused in times past, nor must it be al- 
| lowed to forget the fact that this disease 
| still remains for us a very potential dan- 
ger, capable of destroying life and of para- 
\lyzing commerce if not kept within 
| bounds. 

In order to successfully combat yellow 
‘fever: we must first know where it is. 
| It is, therefore, the solemn duty of all 
nations to faithfully investigate every out- 
break of disease, however small, that in 
any way resembles yellow fever. It is a 
nation’s duty, too, when the disease is 
found, to immediately report the fact to 
other nations, an obligation which has 
been assumed by international treaty, 
time and time again; an obligation as 
binding now as in former years, and which 


involves the integrity of the nation. 
Presence Often Overlooked 
In connection with the reporting of 
yellow fever, it may be said that not 
infrequently it has happened that the 
presence of this disease has been over- 
looked. It may be accepted as an axiom, 


I think, that if only occasionally a c 
of yellow fever is reported, it must 
true that there are many cases Ula 
not recognized. Perhaps the most 
these are in children, but we know now 
that the disease may be overlooked in 
adults as well. A resort to the biological 
test by means of blood surveys, as de- 
vised recently by workers of tne Rock>- 
feller Foundation and others, should b=» 
made whenever circumstances seem , to 
indicate the existence of hidden foci 
When a nation is honestiy reporting its 
cases of yellow fever and striving to con- 
trol the disease, the health authorities of 
other nations must not allow themselve: 
to be stampeded into enforcing unreason- 
able quarantine measures; they should 
discourage undue and exaggerated pub- 
licity in the daily press and, while tak- 
ing reasonable precautions to protect thei 
own people, they should limit such pre- 
cautions to such measures as may be nec- 
essary to keep out the disease; commer- 
cial relations should be interfered with 
as little as may be consistent with safety 


Quarantine Measures 
however, 


be 


ot 


So long, 


as yellow fever re- 
mains in the territory of any country 
other nations with infectible territory 
must necessarily exercise the right to 


quarantine against those places where the 
| disease exists. Quarantine measures 
which afford full protection today may be 
found to be wholly inadequate tomorrow 
depending on the appearance of new foci 
and the development of new and more 
rapid facilities for intercommunication. 

The necessity for quarantine measures 
against yellow fever increases with prox- 
imity to the focus of infection. with the 
extent of the infection and with rapidity 
of travel. Ports and places in many parts 
of the world thai were formerly weeks 
apart by ordinary means of communica- 
tion are now within a few days of each 
other by airplane 

Time does not permit me to go into 


detail in discussing quarantine measures 
against yellow fever. These will depend 


in general on whether persons may pass 


from infected areas immediately, on foot, | 


by animal transportation, by automobile, 
by rail, by ship or by aircraft. 

In order to prevent the introduction of 
yellow fever from one country into an- 
other, infected persons must be prevented 
from passing into infectible territory, 
whether they be in the stage of incuba- 


tion or in the pericd of concealed or un- | 


recognizable attack of the disease, or, they 
must be held in quarantine until their 
blood is no longer infective for vectors; 
also, common carriers, Such as vessels and 
aircraft must be free from infested vec- 
tors on departure, or they must be freed 


of | approved,-no funds are available for the | from such immediately on arrival. 


| payment of pensions, it was explained. | In actual practice, the foregoing require- 


Reservoirs of Disease Still 
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Casualty Companies Confer on} 

Enforcement of Pres- 
ent Rules | 


| 


New York, N. Y., July 31. 

At a hearing held in the State Insur- 
ance Department July 30, representatives 
of casualiy companies discussed various 
problems that have arisen from the ef- 
fort to enforce the acquisition cost rules 
adopted by the fidelity and surety com- 
panics and approved by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. A 
wide difference of opinion in the enforce- 
ability of the present rules was expressed. 

It was brought out that the principal 
problem comes from the fact the com- 
panies have agreed to limit themselves to 
a specified number of agents receiving 
high commissions. 

The Chief of the Rating Bureau, Joseph 
J. Magrath, stated orally that the De- 
partment will probably send out a ques- 
tionnaire so they can get from the com- 
panies statements to determine what mod- 
ification is necessary in the acquisition 
cost rules for the best interests of the 
business. 


ments assume the detention of exposed 
persons under perfect protection at the 
port of departure—a difficult procedure 
and one that is useless when not properly 
performed— or the completion of the in- 
infective period under mosquito-free con- 
ditions en route, or its completion at the 
place of destination. 

Vessels must lic at safe anchorages, or 
must be freed from factors at the port of 
departure, or this must be done at the 
port of arrival. If there may have been 
,infected vectors on board en route, the per- 
sonnel must be detained. 

Aircraft must remain in vector-free 
aerodromes at the place of departure or 
they must be similarly freed from vectors 
at the place of arrival and the personnel 
held. 

Substance of Protection 

These measures are the substance of 
protection and constitute substantially, I 
think, the framework of quarantine pro- 
cedures. I shall leave it to your imagina- 
tion to work out the details and complete 
the structure. I may add that quarantine 
measures should not be so rigid as to para- 
lyze international commerce, and we 
should bear in mind that our object is a 
maximum of protection with a minimum 
of restrictive measures. 

The work of extinguishing yellow fever 
from endemic centers is our greatest task, 
but it is at the same time our final goal. 

In spite of the possibility of the direct 

assage of the virus of yellow fever from 
mosquito, to mosquito I think we may 
still assume, as a working basis, that, in 
order for endemicity in yellow fever to 
exist, the following factors must be con- 
stantly present, namely: 

(1) The causative agent of the disease, 
that is, the, virus of yellow fever; 

(2) Functionally active vectors; and 

(3) Human beings (or closely allied ani- 
mal species) susceptible to the disease. 


Mosquito Eradication 

This being true, in order to eradicate 
yellow fever from endemic foci, it is neces- 
sary to eradicate yellow-fever-bearing 
mosquitoes, or, at least, to reduce their 
number to a degree incompatible with the 
propagation of the disease. An Aedes in- 
dex of 5 per cent is usually taken as the 
upper limit of safety. Experience has 
shown that it is not usually feasible to 
control the human carrier qr victim of the 
disease even for the few days during which 
he is infectious. Experience has also 
shown that it is not practicable to extermi- 
nate any species of insect by attacking 
only the adult members. For these rea- 
sons it seems logical to resort to two 
principal and three auxiliary measures for 
the eradication of yellow fever. These are 
as follows: 
Principal measures 

(1) Careful surveys to determine the 
existence of yellow fever; and 

(2) Effective work in the prevention of 


the breding of yellow fever-bearing mos- | 


quitoes. 

Auxiliary measures 

(1) The screening of the house occupied 
by the victim of the disease; 

(2) The destruction of presumably in- 
fective adult mosquitoes; and 

(3) Universal screening of all edifices in 
which human beings sleep. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
method of making blood examinations in 
surveying communities to determine th 
presence of yellow fever. It is sufficient 
to say that the blood of persons who have 
yellow fever, even when years have elapsed 
since the attack, will protect susceptible 
monkeys against inoculation with the 
virus of the disease. There is also a dif- 
ference in the reaction and in the post- 
mortem appearance of white mice inocu- 
lated with yellow fever virus and given 
serum from a person or animal that has 
had the disease, and other white mice 
which have been inoculated with the virus 
but which have not received the pro- 
tective inoculation of immune serum. 

Water Supply Vital 

An adequate continuously-running wa- 
ter supply is of the greatest value in 
enabling departments of health to abolish 
the artificial containers in which Aedes 
aegypti breed. In the absence of such a 
supply, resort must be had to thorough, 
continuous and effective screening of such 
containers as are indispensable and the 
abolition of those that are not. 

There are some workers who would dis- 
pense with two of the auxiliary measures 
mentioned, namely, the screening of cases 
of yellow fever and the destruction of 
adult infected mosquitoes. They object to 
uttempting to screen cases on account of 
the difficulty of discovering all cases, par- 
ticulariy when in the infective stage. Ob- 


jection is also made to the inconvenience 
of attempting to destroy infected adult 
mosquitoes in homes. 


While 
means 


universal screening 
indispensable to success 


is by no 


in com- 
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Sixteen New Acts 
In Pennsylvania 
Affect Insurance 


Half of Measures Reaching 
Executive Become Law; 


More Than 100 Were Be- 


fore Legislature 


By C. F. Armstrong 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania 


More than 100 bills were introduced in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1931 which 
affected directly or indirectly the insur- 
ance business. Of these, 32 bills reached 
the Governor, and 16 of these bills were 
approved—Acts No. 29, 151. 177, 199, 207, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 274, 301, 302, 335 
and 358. 

Section Provides Fine 

All of the penal sections of the Penn- 
svivania Insuranze Law were “hanged so 
that the Insurance Commissioner now has 
discretionary power to impose a suitable 
fine in lieu of revocation or suspension of 
licenses or authority. Practical effect of 
the various acts amending the present 
penal sections is to allow some latitude in 
imposing penalties so that a less severe 
penalty than revocation of license may be 
imposed in fitting cases. 

Act No. 211 provides penalties and covers 
fraudulent procedure in obtaining licenses 
from the Insurance Department. 

Act No. 301, which embodied all of the 
amendments to the Insurance Company 
Law of 1921, gives the Insurance Commis- 
sioner additional authority in the approval 
ot forms of policy contracts as well as initi- 
ating a resident agent law in Pennsylvania 
to cover all forms of insurance. This 
eiactment coupled with the amendment 
in Act No. 209 which makes it a misde- 
meanor for an insurance company to ac- 
cept Pennsylvania business from any one 
other than a broker licensed in Pennsyl- 
vania, unless it be a resident agent, should 
prove effective in proper supervision of 
the insurance business. 


| Provides For Contracts 


Acts Nos. 274, 213, 335, and 358 refer 
particularly to life insurance. Act No. 
|274 provides authorization for the State, 
cities, districts, etc., to make contracts of 
life and health and aecident insurance for 
the benefit of employes thereof. Act No. 
213 enables minors of the age of 18 years 
and upward to enter into life insurance 
contracts and have full rights thereunder. 
Act No. 335 includes organizations of city, 
county or State police and organizations 
of public school teachers and nurses 
among the permitted organizations for 
which group insurance may be written, 
and Act No. 358 exempts domestic life 
insurance companies from premium tax. 

Insurance covering loss occasioned by 
| smoke, smudge, and perils arising out of 
ownership of aircraft and motor vehicles 
is authorized by Act. No. 301 and Act 
No. 302 sets up privileges for the merger 
of domestic and foreign fire or casualty 
companies. 

Act No, 210 makes it a misdemeanor 
to write a false statement for the purpose 
of securing a surety bond, and Act No, 
208 limits the amount of hazard assumed 
by any surety company. 

Compensation Amendment 


Workmen's compensation was amended 
by Act No. 29, which provides for double , 
compensation for minors and restricts the 
payment of such compensation to the 
employer prohibiting the insurance com- 
pany from assuming this liability. Act 
No. 151 fixes the calendar year previous 
to the date of application as the period 
by which to compute the number of em- 
ployes in applying for workmen's com- 
pensation insurance. ’ 
| The section of the Pennsylvania law 
providing that an agent continuously li- 
censed since April 1, 1924, could secure 
additional agents’ licenses without the 
required examination is amended to pro- 
vide for a five-year period of continuous 
service in licu of continuous license from 
the fixed date. 7 

Act. No. 177 includes coal tipples and 
lother buildings in the Arson Act. 

Act No. 199 is a new law regulating au- 
tomobile service companies and requiring 
them to be registered and licensed by the 
Insurance Department. It is anticipated 
that this bill will be of material assistance 
in preventing irresponsible companies 
selling a contract which often misleads 
the purchaser into the belief that he has 
insurance protection. 

Adjuster Bill Amended 


The bill governing public adjusters in 
Pennsylvania was amended to provide for 
the classification of public adjuster solici- 
tors. It provides further that the client 
of the public adjuster can sue on a copy 
of the bond which the public adjuster 
must file with the Department, thereby 
giving the assured protection should he 
be mistreated by a public adjuster. 

Legislation was introduced to abolish 
excess insurance brokers but did not pass 
the Legislature. 

The new insurance legislation all bee 
comes effective as of Sept. 1, 1931. 


bating yellow fever, there can be no 
doubt, I think, of the desirability of gen- 
eral screening on as large a scale as pos- 
sible, whenever this can be effectively 
done. Persons have been known to live in 
yellow fever endemic areas for years with- 
out contracting the disease, when occupy= 
ing sleeping quarters adequately screened 
against mosquitoes, 

In conclusion, may I again appeal to 
the entire medical profession, to the lay- 





man and, particularly, to the business 
man, whose commercial interests are 
threatened, not to allow interest in the 


subject of permanent eradication of yel- 
low fever to be lost. Universal coopera= 
tion is vital to success in this great un- 
dertaking. 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


ing Department does not in any 


tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 


way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 


those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


| Department, The United States Daily. 
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All Precautions 
Taken for Safety 
At Hoover Dam 


Commissioner Mead States 
Project Will Resist All 
Stresses, in Replying to 
Criticism of Engineer 


[Continued from ‘Page 1.] 
assumption, as was done by Mr. Gerry, 
would probably indict the failure of every 
existing arch dam in the world. The fact 
that no arch dams have failed in such & 
way shows that the sliding factor is not 
a criterion on which to judge the safety 
of an arch dam. 

Sliding Factor 

The sliding factor of 0.94 given in his 
article is not correct. The true value, 
calculated for the uplift conditions as- 
sumed in his article, is 0.74. Mr. Gerry 
did not mention the weight of the water 
on the upstream and the downstream 
faces of the dam. He neglected to include 
this important vertical force in his cal- 
culations. This unfortunate neglect, to- 
gether with his illogical comparison of 
the St. Francis and Hoover dams, is 
enough to discredit his entire article. 

The assumption made by Mr. Gerry, that 
uplift pressure is exerted over the full area 
of the base, is equivalent to the assump- 
tion that the entire dam is resting on 
water; or, in other words, that no part 
of the area of the base is in direct con- 
tact with the foundation rock. 


New Problems Encountered 


Hoover Dam is being designed in a most 
conservative manner and with utmost care. 
Vertical compressive stresses at the up- 
stream face of the dam exceed the water | 
pressure at all levels. In other words, the 
criterion prescribed by Maurice Levy many 
years ago, a criterion which has generally 
been accepted by the leading engineers of | 
Europe as will as by those of America as| 
being ultra-conservative, is fulfilled at all 
elevations in the case,of Hoover Dam. Be- 
cause of the unprecedented size of Hoover 
Dam, many problems not heretofore en- 
countered in dam design must be carefully 
investigated. 

Special problems which are being in- 
vestigated in connection with the design of 
Hoover Dam include the transfer of load 
by tangential shear; the transfer of load 
by twist; the nonlinear distribution of 
stress in both arch and cantilever ele- | 
ments: the effects of water soaking of the | 
concrete near the upstream face of the 
dam: the, effects of Poisson’s ratio; the 
effects of volumetric changes in the con- 
crete; the effects of interior concrete tem- | 
perature changes; the deformation of | 
foundation and abutment rock; the 
spreading of the canyon walls due to reser- 
voir water pressure; the movements of the 
earth in the bottom of the reservoir due | 
to the weight of accumulated storage; 
the effects of earthquakes; the effects of 
high velocities on the concrete lining in 
the spillway shaft; the stresses in the 
tunnels and in the rock formations sur- 
rounding the tunnels; the hydraulic con- 


' ditions of flow in the spillway and outlet | 


structures; and the amount and effect 
of the air content in the spillway dis- 
charge. 

Some of the most eminent and con- 
gervative geologists in the country have 
examined the rock at the Hoover Dam 
site and have avproved the material as, 
satisfactory for the foundations and abut- 
ments of the size specified. 

During the 30 years which have elapsed 
since its formation, the Bureau of Rec-| 
lamation has built more than 100 dams; 
thus far not a single one has failed. 
Hoover Dam will be no exception. It will 
stand as long as Black Canyon itself. 


Three Ford Stations 
May Leave the Air 


Examiner Finds Their Service 
. . . 
Is Essentially Private 


Removal from the air of three aviation 
radio stations maintained by the Ford 
Motor Company at Dearborn, Mich., and 
Lansing, Ill., on the ground that the serv- 
ice is essentially of a private nature, con- 
trary to policy of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, has just been recommended to 
the Commission by Examiner Ralph L. 


Walker. 

Mr. Walker said the stations are used 
by the Ford Company in connection with , 
the manufacture of aircraft, and although } 
they are open to and used by planes other 
than those of the Ford Company, they 
are maintained primarily in the interest 
of the owner, “being used in connection 
with development of planes and motors, 
training of pilots in the use of radio 
equipment and Ford planes, as well as 
testing of radio installations.” 


One station, WFO, at Dearborn, is a 
radio beacon, while Station WQDW is at 
Dearborn and Station WCQ is at Lansing, 
Til., all operating in the long waves. 
Examiner concludes: 

“While it is undoubtedly true that the 
assignment to the applicant of the fre- 
quencies requested would be valuable in 
the conduct of its business, and, inci- 
dentally, would enable it in connection 
with its own activities to render a bene- 
ficial service to aircraft in general, the 
possibilities of interference, the scarcity 
of frequencies suitable for the proposed 
operations, the provisions of the law 
charging the Secretary of Commerce 
with the establishment and maintenance 
of aids to air navigation, and the private 
nature of the service which applicant pro- 
poses, preclude the granting of the appli- 
cations. Sufficient facilities are not avail- 
able for the proposed services to enable 
the Commission to grant to all qualified 
applicants assignments for private serv- 
ice upon a fair and equal basis, and the 
granting of these applications would be 
a discrimination against others who would 
benefit equally with applicant from the 
use of like assignments.” 


British Are Abandoning 
Many Surplus Shipyards 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
agreement with the trade-unions will be 
made to take effect early in September. 

The hopes expressed in some quarters 
that the facilities of the Expoit Credits 
Scheme, particularly with reference to 
Russian orders might be extended to the 
shipbuilding industry, were frustrated 
when the president of the British Board 


of Trade, announced in the House of Com- 
mons on July 9, that it would not be pos- 


gible to incorporate shipping or shipbuild- | 


ing owing to the world glut of merchant 
tonnage. 


,cials and staff assistants $18.14 per day; 


The 


Arizona to Have 
No Extra Session 


Gov. Hunt Refuses to Call Leg- 
islature to Consider Cot- | 
ton Embargo 


| 
PHOENIX, ArIz., July 31. 


Governor George W. P. Hunt has re-| 
fused to call a special session of the Leg- 
islature to appropriate funds for the op- 
eration of 13 road inspection stations as a 
means of avoiding a state-wide embargo 
on cotton which the United States De- 
partment of Agricul.ure plans to establish 
to prevent the spread of the pink boll 
worm. 

The State road inspection stations were) 
closed recently on account of lack of funds. | 
The recent Legislature appropriated $220,- 
000 for the maintenance of the stations 
during the biennium beginning July 1, but 
Governor Hunt vetoed the item. 

Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Quarantine 
and Plant Control Administration of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, who 
was sent here by the Department to in-! 
vestigate the situation, conferred with the 
Governor. Mr. Strong stated that the De- 
partment would allow a “reasonable time” 
for the State to work out a solution. 

Governor Hunt, however, declared that 
he would not call a special session for any 
reason. 
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Rail Workers in 1930 
Reached $6.82 a Day 


Compensation Last Year 
Compares With $3.74 as 
Prewar Average, I. C. C. | 


Statistics Show 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


daily basis received an average of $4.364 
per day and those engaged on the hourly 
basis received $0.267 per hour. During 1916 
there were 1,599,158 employes of ail classes, 
who received a total compensation of 
$1,366,100,518. 

During 1930, the Commission’s statis- 
tics show, executives, officials and staff 
assistants received an average compensa- 
tion of $18.14 per day, whereas in 1913 
they received about $12.37 per day. 


Average Pay in 1913 


The daily average pay for the various 
classes of railroad employes in 1913 was) 
as follows: General officers, $18.28; other 
officers, $6.59; general cffice clerks, $2.52; 
Station agents, $2.31; other station men, 
$1.96; enginemen, $5.22; firemen, $3.14; | 
conductors, $4.41; other trainmen, $3.05; 
machinists, $3.26; carpenters, $2.63; other 
shopmen, $2.31; section foremen, $2.15; 
other trackmen, $1.59; switch tenders, 
crossing tenders, and watchmen, $1.71; | 
telegraph operators and_ dispatchers, 
$2.52; employes, account floating equip- 
ment, $2.53; and all other employes and 
laborers, $2.15. | 

The 1930 figures are not exactly com- 
parable, except as to the total daily aver- 
age pay, since the class of employes is ar- 
ranged differently, and the pay roll split 
into two sections, those on the daily and 
those on the hourly basis. 


Statistics for 1930 
The 1930 statistics show executives, offi- 


professional, clerical and general, $7.64 | 
daily and $0.636 hourly; maintenance of | 
way and structures, $9.35; daily basis, 
$0.456 hourly; maintenance of equipment | 
and stores, $9.16 daily. $0.645 hourly: 
transportation, other than train, engine 
and yard, $3.59 daily and $0.585 hourly; 
transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders 
and hostlers, $8.98 daily and $0.690 hourly; 
transportation, train and engine service, 
$0.845 hourly basis. 

The latest wage statistics available at 
the Commission—those for April, 1931— 
show an increase in the average compen- 
sation paid railroad employes, both as 
to the daily and the hourly bases. Whereas 
for the entire year 1930 the average daily 
payments for all employes was $8.56, and 


the hourly payments, $0.635, the April 
mamees showed $8.60 daily and $0.639| 
1ourly. 


One Decrease Shown 


The only decrease in any class was that | 
for maintenance of way and structures, | 
which fell from $9.35 daily to $9.29. The| 
hourly payments for this class of service 
rose, however, from $0.456 to $0.461. 

For the year 1930, the average number 





Decisions in Railway R 


And Com plaints Filed Are Announced 


|ning when it contains too much moisture, 
| according to studies made at the Cotton 
|Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., 


'ing, and of operating the gins at full ca- 


| long-staple cotton has a so-called normal 


| qualities which now are not measurable. 


|classed by 
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Careful | 


Urged to Protect 
Quality of Cotton 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Too Much Moisture 
May Affect Grade, Staple) 


And Preparation 





Studies by the Department of Agritul- 
ture, undertaken as a result of protests 
that preparation of American cotton is not | 
as good as it used to be, disclose that the | 
quality of the ginned product may be} 


seriously affected by poor or careless gin- | quiring permits for the importation 0 


ning methods, the Department announced 
July 31. 

It was shown that successful cleaning | 
and extracting of cotton depends upon | 
moisture content of the seed cotton, and) 
that excess moisture results in a loss or 
shortening of fiber and a lowering of | 
grade. 

Methods of Operation 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The grade, staple and preparation of, 
cotton may be seriously affected by gin-| 


and in the Cotton Fiber Research Labora- 
tories at Washington, D. C. Too rapid 
operation of the gin will also injure the! 
fiber. In explaining results of these ob- 
servations, F. L. Gerdes, fiber technolo- | 
gist of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics said, “Studies of the effects of gin- | 
ning methods were begun as a result of | 
protests received by the Department of | 
Agricultur from the cotton industry in this 
country and abroad to the effect that the 
preparation of American cotton is not as} 





good as it used to be. That is, it is 
rougher, more neppy and nappy than 
formerly.” 


Preliminary studies indicate, Mr. Gerdes 
said, that successful cleaning and ex- 
tracting depends on the moisture content 
oi seed cotton; and that excessive mois- | 
ture content reflects itself in the processes | 
of ginning, cauging, among other things, | 
a corresponding loss or shortening of, fiber | 
lengths, and a lowering of grade—in some 
instances as much as four grades. It also | 
affects the preparation. 

Inferior preparation of cotton in the 
Delta ot the Mississippi, Mr. Gerdes ex- 
plained, is usually the result of ginning 


| early, green, sappy cotton, and late rain- 


soaked cotton without proper condition- 


pacity on long-staple cotton. Even if a 


moisture content, preparation may be in- 
terior if it is ginned too fast. 
Fiber Samples Sorted 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| rail. 
}available as follows: 


jas overlarge at this time. u 
| vices have given no indication of disturb- 


|formation whether the 


|w 
{also must be had. 


Two Battleships 


' + 
|‘Pennsylvania’ and ‘Arizona 





inning F rance Restricts 


Permit System Also Adopted 
For Shipments of Coke 
And Briquettes 


ernment has adopted a permit system 


at 
the Department of Commerce July 31. 
The system became effective July 27 
for imports by sea and waterway and 
became operative July 20 on imports by 
Additional information was made 


The radiogram from Daniel J. Reagan, 
Acting Commercial Attache at Paris, gave 
no reason for the French action in = 
he commodities covered by the order. 
The order on which the trade represent- 
ative reported said that “previous au- 
thorization” would be required from the 
central customs office at Paris “tem- 
porarily.” 

Coal stocks in France are not regarded 
Previous ad- 


ances in the trade situation that would 


|have been expected to lead to a control 


system. 


The order was officially promulgated 


| July 16, so that only four days advance 


was given to mining and distributing 
interests moving coal into France by rail. 
The time was as short, comparatively, re- 


| specting entry of shipments ef waterway 
/and sea for in that case 11 days were 


allowed, but the radiogram gave no in- 
order would be 
suspended as to cargoes that were on the 
high seas bound for France and as to 
which no previous authorization had been 
obtained. . 

Metallurgical coke and coking fines are 


|not within the order “and may be im- 
| ported witout 


permits until Sept. 21 
hen authorizations for import of them 


Are Modernized and 
Will Reenter Service 


9 


Are Ready to Rejoin Fleet 
Following Rebuilding at 
Hampton Roads 


The U. S. S. “Pennsylvania” and “Ari- 


zona” will sail Aug. 1 from the Hampton 


Roads Navy Yard for the west coast to) 


Mr. Gerdes showed how, by the use Of |rejoin the battle fleet, the Department of 


improved machines 


and methods, the|the Navy announced July 31. 


fibers of the samples are sorted according | past two years the two vessels have been 
to length. By comparing the weight per- undergoing thorough modernization, com- 
centages of the different fiber lengths of | pletely changing their outward appearance 


samples ginned in 


various ways, Mr.\as well as their fighting. strength. The! 


Gerdes stated that it is possible to learn | pDepartment’s announcement follows in full 
the best ginning conditions for any given | text: 


cotton. He also described the method for | 


The “Pennsylvania,” commanded by 


measuring the color of cotton and showed |Capt. John M. Enochs, and the “Arizona,” 
how the results can be converted into} Capt. Charles S. Freeman, battleships 


terms of grade. 


|which have been on the east coast for the 


Mr. Gerdes said that the cotton classers’|last two years undergoing modernization 
appraisal of preparation is being used in ‘will sail tomorrow from Hampton Roads, 


the Bureau’s studies, and that the fiber 
laboratories are endeavoring to work out 
a satisfactory method for measuring and 
describing preparation, as well as other 


He showed pictures of different kinds of 
neps found in samples of cotton examined 
under a microscope. 

Cotton from several States was used in 
the ginning tests at the Stoneville Lab- 
oratory. The lint samples have been 
the Bureau's specialists in 
Washington and they now are being sub- 
jected to laboratory fiber analyses in- 
volving scientific measurement of certain 
measurable elements of quality covered by | 
the terms, grade, staple and preparation. 

The results obtained from the studies, 
the Department believes, will lay a foun- 
dation for better ginning practices, which 
should contribute substantially to improve- 


ment of the spinning quality of American 
cotton. 





of employes dropped off by 176,081, or 
10.44 per cent, compared with 1929, while 
the total 1930 compensation dropped off 
by 11.92 per cent. The average straight- 
time hourly earnings for all employes re- 
ported on the hourly basis increased from | 
62.5 to 63.5 cents, and the average! 
straight-time daily earnings of all em- 
ployes reported on the daily basis in- 
creased from $8.42 to $8.55. 


ate Cases 


| 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 31 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24097.—Illinois Steel Bridge Company 

v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, W. 
W. Wheelock and W. G. Bierd, Receivers. 
Rate on bridge iron, in carloads, from South 
Chicago, Ill., fabricated in transit at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. and the fabricated articles 
| forwarded to Strawn, Tex., found unreason- 


able. Reparation awarded 

No. 23990.—J. C. Famechon Company v. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. Minimum 
weight applied on potatoes in carloads, 
from Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Aiken, and 
Victor, Idaho, to destinations in Georgia 
and Alabama found applicable. Complaint 


dismissed 
No. 23873.—-O. A. Ritter Coal Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. Rates 
on coal, in carloads, from points in West 
Virginia to destinations in Illinois, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa found unreasonable Repa- 
ration awarded and waiver of certain un- 
dercharges authorized 
No. 23745.—D. E. Ryan Company 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
charged on potatoes, in carloads, from 
Bemidji. Minn., to McCook, Nebr and 
Tulsa, Okla., found applicable. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable or otherwise 
{| unlawful. Complaint dismissed 
No. 23743.—Superior Ice Company v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company: 
Rate charged on a mixed carload of pipe, 
pipe fittings, iron tanks and parts, knocked 
down,, I-beams, valves and T-rails from 
Canton, Ohio, to Dallas, Tex., found in- 
applicable Applicable rates found unrea- 
sonable and reparation awarded. 
No. 19089.—Live Stock Traffic Association 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company: 
1. Rates on cattle, calves, sheep and goats, 
in carloads, from Fort Worth, Tex 
cinnati, Ohio, and to destinations in Ken- 
tucky. west of the line of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Stearns, Ky., found 
unreasonable Reasonable rates prescribed. 
Rates on the same kinds of livestock, in car- 
loads, from all points in Texas to all points 
in Indiana and Ohio, except Cincinnati, 
found not unreasonable. 
2. Minimum weight on sheep and goats, in 


v. Chi- 


Rates 


Vv. 


double-deck cars, found unreasonable. No 
, order for the future necessary as to this 
feature. 


Finance Case Decision 
The Commission also made public no- 


tice of action in uncontested finance cases 
as follows: 

Supplemental report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6613, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Michigan Central Railroad Company 

| and the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, lessee, of control of the railroad prop- 
erties of the Detroit Manufacturers Rail- 

|} road, under lease, previous report, 138 I. 
Cc. C. 33, approved. 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 


| 


to Cin- - 


8911, authorizing the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company upon 
Surrender of $12,500,000 of first refunding 
mortgage bonds, series A, 6 per cent for 
cancellation, to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of not exceeding $12.500,- 
000 of first refunding mortgage bonds, series 
B 512 per cent, approved. 


Rate Complaints Filed 
Complaints against railway rates filed 





sion have just been announced by the 
Pao as follows: 
| 
| 


No. 24596. 


N. J., v. Erie Railroad. Against rates on 
wool-in-grease, in bags, carloads, from Bos- 
ton and Norton, Mass. (ex-vessel), to Dun- 
dee, N. J., both relatively ead per se. un- 
| justly discriminatory against complainant 
} and preferential of competitors at other 
| points in New England and trunk line ter- 
ritories. 

No. 24597.—Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Akron & Bar- 
berton Railroad. Against rates on crushed 
limestone, from Walford, Pa., to points in 
eastern Ohio. Ask for the West Penn Scale 

; for single and joint line hauls to apply 
from Walford, and’ same level and basis of 
rates for crushed stone and other road 
building materials intrastate within Ohio 


as shall apply interstate on crushed stone 
| between same destinations 


No, 24598.—Western Burlap Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. The New York Central Rail- 
road. Against rate of 49 cents per 100 


| pounds on carload shipments of second-hand 
| burlap bags. Chicago to Buffalo. 
| _ No. 24598, Sub. No. 1.—Western Burlap} 

Bag Co. v. New York Central Railroad. 
Against rate of 66 cents per 100 pounds on 
a carload shipment of second-hand burlap 
bags, Chicago to New York, to the extent 
it exceeds 47!, cents. 

No. 24599.—Louisville 
me ees 7 Oo. o.646 & Railway et 
al. Against rate of 251, cents per 100 
pounds on carload shipments of portland 
cement, Speed, Ind., to Brixment, N. Y., 
to extent it exceeds rate of 191, cents. 

No. 24600 —The Cast Stone Institute, New 
Haven, Conn., v. The Ahnapee & Western 
Railway. Against rates on cast building 
stones between points tn southern clessifica- 
tion territory, southwestern territory, and 
from points in southern and southwestern 
to points in various parts of official Nlinois 
and western trunk line territories, the Ca- 
nadian provinces east of and including the 
province of Ontario, and southern Missouri. 

No. 24601.—Minnesota Atlantic Transit 
Company end Detroit Trust Company, Re- 
ceiver, Buffalo, N. Y v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukce, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Against 
rates.on traffic moving over through routes 
and joint through rates via dock at Duluth 
owned and (or) operated by complainant. 

No. 24602.—Shell Petroleum Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way. Against rates and charges on ship- 
ments of refined petroleum products from 


Cement Co., Louis-\ 


\Va., for the west coast to rejoin the Battle 


Force. 
Itinerary of Vessels 


En route their itinerary will be: Arrive 
Guantanamo, Aug. 5, depart Aug. 8; ar- 


‘rive Canal Zone, Aug. 11, depart Aug. 15; | 


arrive San Pedro, Aug. 29. 


| modernization. F 
| for the Pacific coast, for during their mod- 
| ernization, 
|well as their strength as fighting ships) 
were completely changed. The cage masts | 
| which were placed on the ships when built 
‘have been replaced in each by two masts 
jof the new tripod type. 
| will be able to elevate to greater angles 
jat target practice. 


Upon her arrival at San Pedro, the 


|“Pennsylvania” will report to the Com- 
|mander-in-Chief of 
|Fleet, Admiral Jehu V. Chase, for duty as} 


the United States 


flagship of the United States Fleet, the 
position she held from 1916 to 1921. The 
“Arizona” will be assigned to Battleship 
Division Three of the Battle Force. 

The “Pennsylvania” and “Arizona” ar- 
rived at east cost yards July, 1929, for 
They will be “new” ships 


their outward appearance as 


Their turret guns 


Certain secondary or 
broadside 5-inch guns have been raised, 
and their old 3-inch antiaircraft guns 
have been replaced by. new 5-inch air de- 
fense batteries. 


Armor Strengthened 


Below the upper decks of the battleships, 
there has been installed additional hori- 
zontal armor for protection against the 


fall of shot from high-angle gun-fire and} 
“Blisters”—continu- | 
ous extra compartments built around the | 


from aircraft bombs. 


outer plating at the waterline—have been 
added to increase the defense against tor- 
pedo or underwater bomb damage. These 
“blisters” and the extra weight of armor 


jnormally would slow the speed of the 21- 


knot ships, but modernization has included 
reboilering and the installation of 


able them to maintain normal fleet speed. 
The ships have been given modernized 
fire control apparatus in order to improve 


|the material placed in the hands of per- 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- | With t 
| vania 


Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, | 


| 


sonnel aboard responsible for making hits 
th the ships’ guns, and the ‘“Pennsyl- 
also has been fitted with an 
armored flag conning station. 





Chinese Business Group 
To Erect Chemical Works 


A group of leading Chinese business 


men plan the construction, subject to the | 


approval of the national government, of 
large chemical works for manufacturing 
nitric and sulohuric acid, according to a 
report from Consul Lincoln C. Reynolds, 
Nanking. It is stated that in Shanghai 
alone there is an annual demand for ap- 
proximately 50,000 drums of these acids. 
Preparations of plans for the plant will 
be under the supervision of the director of 
the governmen® powder factory of the 
arsenal at Lunghwa Kiangau.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Roxana, Ii., to destinations within various 
States. 

No. 24603.—California Co-Operative Poultry 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Abilene & 


Southern Railway. Against rates on ship- 


ments of live poultry, between points in 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Wyoming, and 
points in California. 
No. 24604.—Michael-Swanson-Brady Prod- 
uce Company, Kansas City, Mo., v. Atchi- 
| son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Ask for 


reparation of $4,000 due to alleged unjust 
rates on carload shipments of potatoes, 
other than sweet, from points in Nebraska 
and Wyoming, to all points of destination 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee. 

No. 24605.—Breece 
Kenova, W. Va., v. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company. Against rates on 
shipments of logs, irom Ivyton and Royall- 
ton, Ky., to Kenova, W. Va. 

No, 24606.—Shelby County Commissioners, 


Veneer Company, 


Memphis, Tenn., V. Missouri Pacific Rail- 

road. Against rates on shipments (carload) 

of crushed limestone, from Krause, Ill., to 
ville, Tenn. 

or M4607 Trimble Brothers, Omaha, 

Nebr.. v. The Baltimore & Ohio’ Railroad. 

| Against rates on fresh peaches, carloads, 


from points in Illinois to Omaha, 


For the; 


new | 
main and cruising turbines which will en- | 


SHIPPING . 


_ |Rules to Provide Safer Travel | Air Mail Route 
t Coal Importation By Aircraft Are Given Approval Offers Service 





Department of Commerce and Manufacturers | 


| different sides of the cabin. All of these 
; except the main door may be emergency 
exits if desired.” 

The manufacturers’ suggestion concern- 
| ing the dimensions of the windows differed 
from the Department’s only as regards the 
| width, the Department proposing that the 
| opening be 18 inches by 24 inches. 
| In a discussion concerning regulations | 
regarding load factors, the manufacturers | 
suggested that a study of load factors be 
| made on the basis oi speed range and 
that active steps be taken through the} 
|combined efforts of the industry and the) 
| Department of Commerce requesting the | 
National Advisory Committee to study | 
this problem, and, if possible, extend the 
| present acceleration tests now being con- 
ducted by one of the air transport com- 
‘panies to other air transport lines using | 
|a wide range of equipment, “with a con-' 
| certed effort to arrive at a rational method 
of determining load factors for all types 
of planes as soon as possibic.” | 





Higher Landing Speed 
Urged for Seaplanes | 


A recommendation that the landing | 
speed of seaplanes and flying boats be, 
increased was advanced by the manu-| 
facturers. The Department’s regulations 
require that such aircraft “land at a 
speed not exceeding 65 miles per hour 
except that airplanes which are neither 
designed nor used to carry passengers 
|shall land at a speed not exceeding 70 
miles per hour.” The manufacturers sugs 
| gested that the landing speed for sca- 
planes be changed to 70 miles per hour 
| ON passenger-carrying planes and 75 miles 
|/on nonpassenger. 
| At the conclusion of the discussions con- 
|cerning the changes in regulations, the 
| manufacturers requested that the changes | 
;as recommended by the Department be 
offered as an alterntae for the present | 
{regulations for the period from Sept. 1, 
, 1931, to Jan. 1, 1932, and do not become 
| mandatory until after Jan. 1, 1932. The! 
|request was made, the manufacturers 
| Stated, in view of a reported large number 
of designs on which individual manu- 
'facturers have spent considerable work up 
to this time. The Department granted 
| the request. 


| 
| 


'Statement of Col. Young 


|In Opening Conference 


The statement of Col. Clarence M.!| 
| Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, in opening the conference 
| follows in full text: 

“Five years ago in October we held our 
first conference, or rather series of con- 
ferences which lasted throughout the en- 
tire month, on the then proposed regula- 
tions pertaining to the airworthiness of 
aircraft. 

“At that time, as you know and as we 
reiterate, the policy was established that 
the aircraft manufaeturers or the industry 
as a whole could best regulate themselves 
to the extent regulation was required. 
Since that time there have been numerous 
| conferences attempting to carry out that! 
policy. Some of the earlier ones were new 
to everyone concerned. They amounted to 
a meeting for a day or two days in which 
everyone was expressing opinions, many of 
| them diversified. 
| “This was due to a lack of experience and 
knowledge of the relationship between the 
; industry and the Department. Now, an- 


| 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


| Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 31 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WJMS, Johnson Music Ironwood, 
Mich., modification of construction permit 
| issued May 15, 1931, to change studio location 
from 124 W. Aurora St. to 111 N. Suffolk St.. 
Ironwood, Mich., and extend completion date 
from Sept. 3, 1931 to Nov. 3, 1931. 


KUSD, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., license to cover construction 
permit granted June 17, 1931, for change in 
| equipment and decrease day power from 500 
w. night, 750 w. day, to 500 w. day and night. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WBXJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
Dover, Ohio, renewal of special experimental 
license. 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable, 
new construction permit for 17,300, 25,700, 
| 34,600, 51.400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 10 w., experi- 
mental service. 


WEEA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., license covering construction permit. 

W10XAO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 1,584, 2,392 kc., 50 w., special experi- 
mental. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 6 
new licenses for aircraft on 3,106, 3,070, 3,076, 
3,082, 3,088, 5,510, 5,540 ke., 50 w. 


Store, 


| Agree to Revised Regulations 


Receipts of advices that the French gov- | 


‘for these changes. 
a number of suggested changes in the reg- | 


| 


ifoy control of importations of coal, coke | [Continued from Page 1.] 


{and briouettes was announced orally 


nual conferences are held; they are han- 
dled in a more constructive fashion, and 
intelligent progress is made along con-| 
structive lines in accordance with the mu- 
tual desire of both the industry and the 
Department. 


“Last year the industry itself, or repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, held a 
two-day conference in advance of the 
meeting with the Department. This re- 
sulted in a unified opinion, which, of 
course, offered a better, opportunity for 
the Department +o understand the desires 
of the industry. 


Improved Organization 


Of Department Is Cited 


“The Department’s own organization has 
improved as a natural result of age and 
experience. At the present time all of 
our field work, testing and inspection are 
entirely up to date, as well as the engi- 
neering work here in Washington. We 
are now able to give attention to the en- 
gineering data the day following its re- 
ceipt by us. 

“Heretofore the ‘annual conference has 
been held in September. This year the 
meeting was moved up to July at 
request of the manufacturers, in order 
that any changes agreed upon might fit 
in to their production program. During 
the past year there are a number of 
changes which have come into the pic- 
ture and been given practical application 
—increased speeds, increased power, in- 
creased use of metals, low-pressure tires, 


ati 
OUL 


studies in atmospheric conditions, and 
that sort of thing. 
“Fortunately the regulations, as they 


have been worked out between the indus- 
try and the Department, have proven 
themselves to be flexible enough to allow 
While there may be 


ulations at this time, they are for the 


most part for the purpose of clarifying, | 
rather than working a substantial change. | 


“This conference has been preceded by 
@ sincere effort on the part of the indus- 


; try and the Department to arrive at con- 


clusions on as many points as possible 
before the meeting here. There has just 


been completed a two-day session at which | 


all manufacturers were invited to attend. 
“Practically all of the points have re- 
ceived consideration and are in a position 
where they are mutually acceptable. There 
are several which will receive further dis- 
cussion this morning. 
“This satisfactory condition has been 


| brought about by an extreme amount of 
hard work on the part of you people or | 


your representatives and the Department. 
We thoroughly appreciate that the work 


; undertaken was directed at but one goal 


—to keep civil aircraft 
world leadership.” 


in America in 


Mr. Damon’s Statement 


Before Conference 


The statement of Ralph S. Damon, 
chairman, airplane manufacturers section, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc., before the conference, fol- 
lows in full text: 


“As chairman of the airplane manufac- | 


turers section of the Aeronautical Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, it is my privilege to sub- 
mit to you the comments of the aircraft 
industry on changes which you have pro- 
posed in Aeronautics Bulletin 7-A, cover- 
ing airworthiness requirements. 


the date of the conference with the indus- 
| try from September to July, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for the manufacturers to 
adjust their new designs to the new re- 
| quirements and bring out their new equip- 
ment early in the year. This is certain to 
assist us in our sales. 

“The comments we submit represent in 
general the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the airplane manufacturers 
section of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, and of those manufacturers 
who have attended our recent meetings in 
Washington together with some additional 
manufacturers who submitted written sug- 
gestions. 
comments in this complete form is due to 
the cooperation which yeu have extended. 
Perhaps a word as to how they have been 
worked out would be interesting. 


Engineering Committee’s 


Contact With Department 


“Our conference last year showed us 
that it was impracticable for us and unfair 
to the Department for the industry to at- 
tempt in one day to give adequate consid- 
eration to changes in the airworthiness 

, requirements. Accordingly, early this year 
we appointed an engineering committee. 
In the intervening months this committee 

ihas had the privilege of frequent contact 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


A 


aboard submarines and surface craft, 


mission on July 31 to the Submarine Signal Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Announced by Federal Commission 


UTHORITY to conduct tests of automatic distress alarm apparatus for use 


was granted by the Federal Radio Com- 
The Commission 


several weeks ago granted to the Submarine’ Signal Co. special licenses to conduct 
practical tests of automatic distress alarms it claimed to have developed within the 
| laboratory. At the same time the Commission made public decisions on other pend- 
ing applications, subject to the ratification of the full Commission when it recon- 


| venes in September. 


Alaska Packers Association, “Ruby,” and 


| “Kvichak,” permanently moored vessels, 
| Kvichak River, Alaska, granted license to 
' cover construction permit; 274 ke., 50 w. 


power, 
tion: 


Al emission. Points of communica- 
With Alaska Packers Association Sta- 


tion KHT at Nahnek. Equipment: RCA- 
ET-3653-A No. 2074. License to expire Oct. 
15, 1931. 


International Packing Co., moored vessel 
; “International,” Sand Point, Alaska, granted 
license to cover construction permit; 252 kc., 
25 w. power, Al emission. Points of com- 
munication: WZF Squaw Harbor Equip- 
ment: Palmer and West-VT-CW-No. 3. Li- 
cense to expire Oct. 15, 1931 
WJF, Press Wireless, Inc. 
} La., granted modification of construction 
permit as follows: 4.945, 7.340, 7,355, 7,835, 
| 15,610, 15,670, 15,640, 15,730, 15,760, 15,880 and 
8.810 ke.; extension of completion date to 
Oct. 1, 1931 
KGVZ, Cycloplane Company, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif.. granted authority to extend 


New Orleans, 


construction permit completion date 10 
days. 
Pan American Airways, Inc., NC-784-Y, 


granted license for 90 days. 

Submarine Signal Co., granted authority 
to conduct tests in connection with De- 
partmeht of Commerce to test distress 
alarm apparatus as follows: 425 ke. unlim- 
ited time; 500 kc. day only. Al and A2 
| 
| 


emission. Period of license, 30 days com- 
mencing Aug. 1, 1931 

KABC, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted construction permit 
to move transmitter from 220 E. Houston 

| St., San Antonio, to 811 E. Myrtle St., San 
Antonio. 

WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, 
Vt., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio to 80 West St., Rut- 
land, Vt. 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., Ine., New 
York, N. Y., granted extension of comple- 
tion date to Oct. 1, 1931 

WOAI, Southern Equipment So., San An- 





tonio, Tex.. granted extension of comple- 
tion date to Oct. 25, 1931. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Fla., granted 
authority to move transmitter to Legion 
Field Baseball Park and install new equip- 
ment 


WDEV. Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, 


The decisions announced follow: 


Vt., granted license to cover construction 
permit; 1,420 ke., 50 w.. daytime. 

| WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va.. granted license to cover construction 
permit; 1.350 ke., 500 w., daytime only. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, granted license to cover construction 
permit; 1,390 ke.. 1 Kw., unlimited. 

| WRAM,. Wilmington Radio Association, 
} Wilmington. N. C., granted license to cover 
construction permit; 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 
WQDX. Stevens Lake, Thomasville 
| granted license to cover construction 
| mit; 1,210 ke., 100 w.; unlimited 

WABC-WBOGQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
New York, N. Y., granted permission to use 
WPCH's transmitter as an auxiliary with 
power of 500 w., 860 kc., located at Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

| WRBL. David Parmer, Columbus, Ga., 
| granted voluntary assignment of license to 
WRBL Radio Station, Inc. 
WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
colin, Nebr... granted authority to install 
new transmitter with 500 w. maximum rated 
; power and licensed power of 250 w. only; 
| 590 ke.. 500 w. power 

WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J., 
granted authority to make changes in equip- 
ment to conform to G. O. 111 and 115 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, 
Iowa, granted authority to discontinue op- 
eration to Nov. 1, 1931, pending completion 
of construction of new equipment. 


Ga 
per- 


KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, 
Towa, granted authority. to install new 
transmitter with power of 1 kw. 

| Radiomarine Corp. of America, granted 
| authority to operate a 200-w. transmitter 
aboard “Samona Second. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., granted construction 
permit; (a) 3,238, 3,244, 3.452, 3,460, 3,468, 


3.484 ke. unlimited, 5,600, 5,630 kc. day only; 
(b) 2,326, 2.344, 4.410 ke. unlimited, 6,260, 
6.275 ke. day only. (a) For aeronautical 
ground-to-plane communications. (b) For 
aeronautical point-to-point communication, 
400 w. Al, A2 and A3 emission. For com- 
munication with Brown Chain stations in 
| conformity with G. O. 99 as amended. 


| The Commission directed that the fol- 


lowing stations be requested to file anj 


the | 


“First, let me thank you for advancing | 


That we are able to present our | 


. . AVIATION 





To Nova Scotia 


* 
Development of Extensive 


Passenger Business Is An- 


ticipated; Line Will Oper- , 


ate Until Sept. 30 


The Post Office Department on July 31 
announced the opening on Aug. 1 of air 
mail service to Halifax, N. C., from Bangor, 
Me., the service to be an extension of the 
route connecting Boston and Bangor, and 
to be available to mailers at the regular 
domestic postal rate. 

An extensive passenger business is ex- 
pected over the route, which will be op- 
erated only between Aug. 1 and Sept. 30, 
according to the announcement. Addi- 
tional information made available follows: 


“Special Cachets 


Air mail service has been established on 
A. M. route No. 1, from Boston, Mass., by 
Portland, to Bangor, Me., and back, daily 
except Sunday, effective with flights leav- 
ing Boston Aug. 1, 1931, and leaving Ban- 
;gor Aug. 3, 1931. Connecting foreign air 
| mail service has also been established on 
' route No. 12, from Bangor, by St. John, N. 
| B., to Halifax, N. S., one way, daily except 
Sunday, effective with flight leaving Ban- 
gor Aug. 1, 1931. It is not yet known 
whether Canada will provide return serv- 
ice from Halifax to Bangor. The service 
will be effective this year from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30 only. 

The postmaster at Portland has been 
;furnished by the Department with a spe- 
cial cachet for use ohm such air mail as 
his office may dispatch to the flight north- 
bound on Aug. 1 only; the postmaster at 
Bangor has been furnished by the De- 
; partment with a special cachet for use on 
such air mail as his office may dispatch 
to the flight southbound on Aug. 3 only. 
These will be the only dispatches on which 
special cachets will be used. 

There will be no cachet showing the dis- 
| patch of first-flight mails over F. A. M. 
route No. 12. 

The postage rate applicable to the mails 
to be dispatched to Canada by this route 
will be the same as the domestic air mail 
rate. Articles for such dispatch should be 
marked “By Air Mail,” or, preferably, bear 
| the blue label “Par Avion—By Air Mail.” 


Costa Riean Lard Decree 


A Costa Rican executive decree, effective 
July 24, prohibits the importation of hog 
lard unless accompanied by a certificate 
issued by a competent sanitary authority 
}in the country of origin showing that the 
animals had been free of disease. (De- 
; partment of Commerce.) 





with Department engineers. It has, of 
;course, had constant contact with the 
industry. 

“I know that this arrangement has re- 
| sulted in a better appreciation by the in- 
dustry of your effort, and I know, too, has 
brought to the Department the assurance 
of our cooperation. The changes sug- 
| gested by the Department in Bulletin 7-A 
were studied by this committee in light of 
suggestions offered by the industry. 

“Revision and reconciliation of views re- 
sulted. Reduced to practical form and 
distributed to all the plane manufacturers, 
these views and observations became con- 
crete, and for the last two days have been 
the subject of discussion in Washington. 

“The result, I hope, will make your task 
|of regulating this industry less difficult. 
Our comments represent compromise based 
on mutual desire to advance the art. In 
presenting them, I wish to formally thank 
you—and through you, the Secretary of 
Commerce, for the cooperation you are ex- 
tending the aircraft industry as organized 
in the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 

The list of delegates follows: 

Alexander A. Ped: manager, Air Transport 
Equipment, Inc. : 

B. D. DeWeese, manager, H. Saxon, Stinston 
Aircraft Corp. 

L. Laurence LePage, chief engineer, Kellott 
Aircraft Corp. 

A. Francis Arcier, chief engineer, Enco Aire 
craft Co. 

R. B. C. Noorduyn, vice president, Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. 

V. E. Bertrandias, Charles Froesch, G. D, 
| Dardin, Harold E. Fox, Fokker Aircraft. 

Charles W. Morris, Heath Aircraft. 

Paul Hovgard, Keystone Aircraft. 

Earl P. Osborn, B/J Aircraft Corp. 

B. V. Korvin-Kroukovsky, Edo Aircraft Corp. 





Lewis N. Reisner, vice president, Kroider 
Reisner Aircraft Co. 
Louis Fabrestock III, engineer, Fairchild 


Aviation Corp. 

John R. Cautley, 
Corp. 

Agnew E. Larson, chief engineer, Autogiro 
Company of America. 

Walter C. Clayton, chief engineer, Pitcairn 
Aircraft, Inc. 

Carl V. Johnson, research engineer, Bendix 
Research Corp. 

Richard H. Depew Jr., sales engineer, Ray 
G. Miller, assistant chief engineer, American 
Airplane & Engine Corp. 

E. Sinitain, Sikorsky Aviation Corp. 

Henry S. Cocklin, project engineer, 
Aircraft Corp. of America. 
| H. A. Hicks, aircraft engineer, W. B. Mayo, 
| general manager aircraft, Ford Motor Co 

J. F. Wallace, chief engineer, A. W. Griepen- 
stroh, designer, The Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co. 

Charles N. 
Airplane Co. 

W. A. Mankey. chief engineer, Joseph A. 
Carey, attorney, Detroit Aircraft Corp. 

R. S. Damon, vice president and general 
| manager, Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co. 

H. W. Burlow, president, F. C. Albright, vice 
president, National Aircraft Engineers, Inc. 

William E. Stout, Stout Ehgineering Labora- 
tories. 

G. G. Durfee, manager, systems department, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co 

Charles H. Meigs, 
Extinguisher Corp. 

M. L. Fox, engineer, 
Houde Engineering Corp. 

A. H. Stalb, chief engineer, 
| ucts Corp. 

Alexander P. deSeversky, president, Seversky 
Aircratt Corp. 

M. Gregor, construction engineer, Bird Air- 
craft Corp. 


manager, Bendix Drakes 


Fokker 


Monteith, chief engineer, Boeing 


president, Du Gas Fire 


R. Powis, engineer, 


Aircraft Prod- 


W. A. D. Driggers, Forner Pitcairn. 
L. C. Ericksen, National Lumber Manuface 
turers Assn 


Charies P. Parker, manager airplane manue 
facturing section, Lyman M. Johnson, accese 
sory section, Arthur K. Bell, general manager, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 

E. P. Warner, editor, “Aviation.” 

R. B. Galloway, Aero Club of America. 


application for renewal of license through 
,the office of the supervisor of radio in 
charge of the district in which the station 
is located on or before Aug. 17, 1931: 


WALR, Roy W. Waller. Zanesville. Ohio. 
WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J. 


WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Co.. New York. 

WFBC, First Baptist Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn 

WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Corp., St. 
Louis. Mo 


| WJBO, Valdemar Jensen, New Orleans, La. 
WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa, 
WLBG, WLBG, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 
WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broadcast 
Corp., New York. 
WSVS, Seneca Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
KFWF, St St. 
Louis, Mo. 
KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 
Mo. 
KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La 
| KOB, New Mexico College of Agricultural 
and Mechanic Arts, State College. N. Mex., 


Louis Truth Center, Inc., 


license extended for a period of 31 davs 
ending 3 a. m., E. S. T., Sept. 1, 1931, pend- 
ing receipt and (or) action on renewal of 


license application 
| KGIW, Leonard E. Wilson, Trinidad, Colo., 
previous order of Commission requesting 
| KGIW to file renewal application which 
was designated for @ hearing canceled be- 
cause of withdrawal of application for new 
station filed by Ikelman and Wilson. 
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Oil Production 
In June Showed — 
Further Advance | 


Natural Gasoline Output in| 
Month Reduced; Increase | 
Noted in Daily Average of 
Crude Volume 


Crude petroleum production increased 
again in June for fifth successive month | 
this year, the monthly total being 75,- 
116,000 barrels according to an announce- | 
ment, July 31, by the Bureau of Mines. | 
The June daily average, therefore, was) 
2,504,000 barrels, an increase of 15,000 bar- 
rels daily over the May production. _ 

While the crude oil output was gaining, 
natural gasoline production was falling off, 
the announcement said, adding that the 
June production was 4,930,000 gallons com- 
pared with 5,170,000 gallons in May. 

The production of motor fuel did not} 
keep pace with the crude output accord- 
ing to the statement which showed a 
small decline for the month after register- 


! 
! 





| “=e July 29. Made Public July 31, 





U. S. TREASURY | President Aske 


STATEMENT 


Receipts } 
Customs receipts ..........+... $989,284.16 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
eee 647,326.90 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
GUIS occ cecsvececesavsveuses 1,576,652.93 
Miscéllaneous receipts ........ 274,385.13 
Total ordinary receipts .. $3,487,649.12 


25,000.00 
293,730,172.09 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$297,242.821.21 


| 
| 





TOCA] cqcccsccccverccevecce 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ........ $6 257,244.43 
Interest on public debt ...... 176,358.66 
Refunds of recéipts .........- 298,385.32 
Panama Canal .........seeees- 11,973.90 
BIE GERGE civics ccccccccsccccess 2,539,637.33 

PUNE Hy 6:65 pcs d a tine ¥ace eae 6b8 $9,283,599.64 | 
Public debt expenditures 702,079.25 | 





| 287,257,142.32 


Balance tOGRy ...ccrscscevees 
$297 242,821.21 


Store Sales Show 


Seasonal Increase 
In Atlanta Area 


| ine in Wyoming have created a serious | *hroughout the country should own rather 


| way 
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d |Ownership of All Buildings 


Acting Secretary Mills Sa ys Washington Soon 


Price in Wyoming , 
y e Will Be One of Most Attractive Capitals | 


Governor Says Reduction in 
Revenue of State Is Caus- 
ing a Serious Financial | 


Problem 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 31. 
Action by the Federal Government to 
stabilize the price of crude oil taken om} 
Government lands in Wyoming is recom- : 
mended by Governor A. M. Clark in oo Assay Office. 
telegram to President Hoover, according| Two very definite conceptions are the 
to announcement from the Governor's | basis of this Federal building program, 
office. Mr. Mills said. The first, he recited, is 
The “unreasonably low” prices prevail- that the United States Government 


New York, N. Y., July 31.—Washington 
will become “one of the most attractive 
capitals in the world” when the Federal 
public buildings program, entailing an ex- 
|penditure of approximately $700,000,000, is 
completed, the Acting Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, declared in an 
jaddress here today. Mr. Mills’ address 
was delivered at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new building for the United 


| had the vision to perceive the possibilities. | 
The genius of our best architects has been 
drafted to insure the successful comple- 
tion of such a program. The day is not 
distant when those of our citizens who 
visit Washington will see one of the finest | 
and most attractive capitals in the world. 
This is as it should be. The dignity and 
power of government are entitled to an 
adequate setting. Beautiful buildings not 
only educate and inspire but they have a 
very distinct quality of impressiveness, as 
any one who has observed the Parthenon 
at sunset will testify to. 

All told, the Federal Government will 
expend about $700,000,000 on its country- 
wide program, of which about $500.000,000 
has already been definitely allocated to 
specific projects. Projects representing an 
aggregate expenditure of about $225,000,- 
000 have either been completed, are un- 
der contract or have reached the point of 
detailed specifications. Projects calling 
for an additional $190,000,000, approxi- 
mately, are in the drawing stage, of which | 
78 are being handled by private architects. 


than lease the buildings necessary to carry 
on Federal activities, and the second, that 
provision be made for an adequate Gov- 
ernment plant in Washington, and thus 
carry on “on magnificent scale the plans 
originally laid out for the development of | 
the National Capital.” The address fol- 
lows in full text: 


problem in the financing of the State’s 
public schools, its university and its high- 
construction, Governor Clark de- 
clared. It was explained that these ac-, 
tivities are supported by funds received 
by the State from its portion of the royal- 
ties paid to the Government. 


The State Commissioner of Public, 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 
To Stabilize Oil Used by Government Is Urged 


| 








As of July 31 

New York, July 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 












Austria (schilling) 14.0378 
Belgium (belga) 13.9559 | 
Bulgaria (lev) 4 7175 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 2.9620 | 
Denmark (krone) 26.7408 
MNSIANG (POUNG) ....scceccetecesse 485.7625 
Finland (markka) .......ccccsceces 2.5143 
PPMMOS. (ITANG) 25 ccc scceceesccsctos 3.9211 
Germany (reichsmarKk) .......+...+ 23.5285 
Greece (drachm2) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . . 

Netherlands (qguilder) ... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portgual (escudo) 

Rumania (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) ..........ee6. 

Spain (pessta) 9.0026 
Sweden (krona) 26.7580 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5033 
Yugeslavia (dinar) 1.7697 
Hong Keng (dollar) 24.2410 
China (Shanghai tale) ............ 30.4285 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... 21.9375 
China (Yuan dollar) 21.8750 
India (rupee) 35.9408 
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Economy Asked 


Gov. Green Asks Taxpayers . 


spend it, Governor Warren E. Green told 
the taxpayers of South Dakota, in a state- _ 


them to visit the local government Boards, 
and advise with them about budgets which 


é 


full text: 


tax problems. 
ing. 


ernments must be maintained because that . 








In Local Budgets : 
Of South Dakota 











To Consult With Boards ° 
To Effect Reductions to 
‘Lowest Point Possible’ 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 31. 
The only way to save money is not to 


ment which he has just issued urging 


2 


are now in process of preparation. 
Governor Greea’s statement follows in .- 


Spending the money is the key to all our 
But we cannot stop spend- 
The township, county and State gov- 


ing gains through a number of months: 
Following is the full text of the an-| 
nouncement: 


Increase Over May ‘Larger Crop Indicated in 

According to reports received by the} Spite of Poor Weather 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- | é ade , 

Conditions, Says Review 


merce, the production + ae ee | 

in the United States during June, ; = 

ar Of Federal Reserve Bank 
Attanta, Ga., July 31—Seasonal in- 


amounted to 175,116,000 barrels, a daily 
s were shown in June sales at both 


average of 2,504,000 barrels. This repre- 
sents the fifth successive increase in 
monthly production and is an increase 


| 
| crease 


Lands, Carl M. Cox, announced that no-| 
tice had just been received of a further | 
reduction in prices for Wyoming crude | 
oil, averaging 15 cents a barrel and bring- | 
ing prices to a level with those paid in| 
1915. The new prices for Salt Creek crude 
oil, Mr. Cox stated, range from a mini- 
mum of 10 cents a barrel to 60 cents, | 


new home for the United States Assay 
Office, a most important institution, es- 
tablished in 1853. 
ent time it has occupied its present site 
on Wall Street. 
_ life of New York City, which expands 
an 


We are laying the corner stone of the 

Our own State and city have not fared 
badly. No less than 163 buildings cost- | 
ing $84,000,000 have been recommended | 
for New York State, while expenditures 
of $47,000,000 are allocated to new build- 
ings in New York City, in addition to 
the building the corner stone of which 


From 1854 to the pres- 


{ 


This is a long period in | 


transforms itself almost overnight. 


" : eto ;It is now moving because the old prop-| we are laying this morning. They include 
at = po Magy the production bringing | erty has become too valuable for this an addition to the Federal building in| 
0 s4i particular use and a metal refinery is) Brooklyn; a large parcel post building to| 


Financial Problem Arises 


be located between 9th and 10th Avenues 


‘Earnin 










Japan (yen) 4 ; been az = ; 

Singapore (dollar) ..... 56.0208 _ pecn azranged by the Legislatures and 
Canada (dollar) 99 6632 y the people themselves, who are the 
Cuba (peso) iden 99.9164 final authority. 

Temeatine (geen, pete) soles 67.3825 |, The law requires that budgets for the 
Brazil (milreis) a tihalseaceewue 6.9750 | township, school district, county and State 
Chile (peso) ..........seeeeeeeeeeees 12.0331 | must all be prepared in advance and may 
Bee ERE) c+ sss oop verssensaests g82500 | be Studied by the taxpayers Now is the 
Bar aiiver po criitttttttttstts oogcs9 | time for this consideration, for the county 


budget is in tentative form and will be 
published within the next few weeks, the 
school budgets will be fixed in August, . 
township, city and town budgets are tenta- 
tively fixed but may still be revised. 


gs 0 Hotels 
In Three States Are 


Reductions Urged 





over the daily average in May of 15,000 
barrels, but is 60,000 barrels below the 
daily average of a year ago. 

As has been the case for a number of 
months, Texas supplied practically all of | 
the new production. The total average 
production in that State during June 
amounted to 982,000 barrels, which was 
easily the highest daily output ever! 
recorded in any State. Practically all of | 
the increased output in Texas in June | 
came from the east Texas district, which | 
yielded 355,000 barrels daily as compared 
with 308,000 barrels daily in May. As an 
illustration of the importance of east) 
Texas, it may be cited that of the 603 
oil wells completed in the entire country | 
in June, 349 yere located in this field. | 
Production in Oklahoma showed practi- | 
cally no change from the previous month. | 
The Kettleman Hills field of California 
recorded a material gain in output but 
this was more than compensated by de-| 

®clines in other fields of that State. 

The gain in crude production was ac-| 
companied by increased demand by re-| 
fineries and crude stocks continued to) 
Gcecline, though at a slightly reduced rate. 
Stocks of light crude in the mid-conti- 
nent area increased, reflecting the gain 
in production ‘n east Texas, but crude, 
stocks in most of the other districts de- 
clined. Stocks of both light and heavy 
crudes in California showed material de- 
clines, that in heavy crude brought the 
total to below 100,000,000 barrels for the 
first time since 1929. 


Decline in Stocks 
Stocks of all oils declined 3,592,000 
barrels in June as compared with a drop 
of 81,000 barrels in May. 
withdrawal from stocks resulted primarily 


\ 
| 


} 
} 


from the increased demand for crude and | 


gasoline. 

The daily average crude throughout in 
June amounted to 2,541,000 barrels, which 
comparéd with daily runs in May of 2,533,- 
000 barrels. 

The production of motor fuel, after in- 
creasing rapidly for a number of months, 
showed a small decline. Daily imports of 
gasoline were again lower; exports fell off 
from 4,992,000 in May to 3,265,000 in June. 
The indicated domestic demand for motor 
fuel amounted to 1,279,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over June, a year ago, of 7.5 per 
cent. Stocks of motor fuel on hand June 
30 amounted to 44,296,000 barrels, a de- 
cline from the previous month of 3,652,- 
000 barrels. The June stocks represent 
32 days’ supply as compared with 37 days’ 
supply on hand a month ago and with 35 
days’ supply on hand a year ago. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 352 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,778,490 barrels, covering, 
as far as the Bureau is able to determine, 
all operations during June, 1931. These 
refineries operated during June at 67 per 
cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 356 refineries op- 
erating in May. 


Natural gasoline production continued | 


to decline in June, when the daily aver- 
age output amounted to 4,930,000 gallons, 
as compared with 5,170,000 gallons in May. 
The June figure represented the lowest 
point in production since September, 1928. 
Production declined in June in all three 
of the leading producing States—Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma, and Texas. Production in 
the Kettleman Hills field of California rose 
from a daily average of 497,000 gallons in 
May to 530,000 gallons in June. 
natural gasoline continued to reflect the 
decrease in output and declined from 41,- 


837,000 gallons on hand the first of the, 


month to 36,129,000 gallons on hand on 


June 30. The major portion of this de- | 


crease occurred in Oklahoma. 


Use of Tungsten Alloy 


* For Tools Increases 


Recorded in Industry 


During Last Year 


Although tungsten carbide is 1'2 times 
as costly as gold, the manufacture of 
tungsten carbide tools was one industry 
to show a gain last year, as the great 
efficiency of the tools in various types of 


Gains 


work has increased the demand for them, | 


according fo information made available 
July 31 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The price of the compound is $1 per 
gram, but only a comparatively small tip 
is brazed on the tool, it was pointed out. 


Tungsten alloys welded electrically to the| 
edges of bits used in drilling oil wells give | 


them in some rocks a life 10 or more times 
as long between dressings as the plain 
steel bits. A surprising item of the 
tungsten business is that between 300,000 
and 350,000 pounds of the metal is used 
annually in these alloys. 

The following additional 
was supplied. 

As much the greater part of the tungsten 
ore and concentrates produced in and im- 


information 


ported into the United States is used in| 
the making of high-speed tool steel, the} 


consumption of tungsten, and usually the 
production, fluctuates with the rise and 
fall in operations in the steel industry. 


Amounts Used 

In the United States, one short ton of 
tungsten concentrates is used for each 
13,700 long tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings made. Therefore, the decrease of 
28 per cent in the production of steel in 
the United States in 1930 was reflected 
both in domestic shipments and imports 
of tungsten ore and concentrates in 1930. 

Shipments of tungsten concentrates, 


@produced in the United States in 1930 to- 
talled 702 short tons carrying 60 per cent 
tungsten oxide, valued at $509,000, or $12.09 


This material | 


Stocks of | 


retail and wholesale, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, released for publication 
July 31. 

Savings deposits in reporting banks in- 
creased during June, the review shows. 


Crops Show Increase 


The district summary follows 
text: A 

Although weather conditions have been 
more or less unfavorable in most parts 
of the sixth district, July estimates by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicate increases over last year’s 
production of corn, wheat, oats, hay, white 
potatoes and fruits, but a substantial de- 
crease in tobacco, and smaller declines in 
rice and sugar. Cotton acreage in this 
district is 9.3 per cent smaller than a 
year ago, and fertilizer tag sales from 


in full 


August through June have been 30.4 per | 


cent less than in that part of the preced- 
ing season. 

Seasonal increases were shown in June 
sales at both retail and wholesale, but 
retail trade declined from May to June 
by a smaller percentage than at the same 
time of the three previous years, and the 
decline in wholesale sales from May to 
June was the smallest in five years. 


Retail trade was 2.6 per cent, and whole- 
sale trade 15.2 per cent, smaller than in 
June, 1930, and for the first half of 1931 
ret@il trade averaged 8.7 per cent, 
wholesale trade 24.0 per cent, less than in 
the first six months of 1930, taking no 
| account of the difference in price levels. 
| Building permits declined in June, but 
;contract awards increased in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. Cot- 
ton consumption in Alabama was 11.2 per 


than in June, 1930. Production of bi- 
tuminous coal declined in Alabama and 
Tennessee, and continued less than a year 
ago, and output of pig iron in Alabama 
also declined. 


Deposits Increased 


Savings deposits reported by 64 banks | 


increased 1.7 per cent In June over May 
}and averaged 5.7 per cent smaller than 
@ year ago. Debts to individual accounts 


| increased 1.3 per cent over May, and were! 
|9.9 per cent less than in June last year.) 


| Outstanding reserve bank credit in this 
| district increased between June 10 and 
| July 8, because of increased holdings of 
| purchased bills and government securi- 
ties. Federal Reserve Note circulation de- 
'clined and was lower than for other 
weekly report dates in about nine months. 
Loans on securities by weekly reporting 
member banks declined but all other loans 
increased about the same amount. In- 
vestment holdings of these banks in- 
creased about 12.7 millions of dollars be- 
tween June 10 and July 8 and were 46.7 
millions greater than a year earlier. Bor- 


|rowings by these banks from the Federal | 


|Reserve Bank of Atlanta declined sub- 
stantially. 





Gold Imports Total 
$2,094,000 for Week 


New York, N. Y., July 31.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended July 29, shows 
total imports of $2,094,000 comprising $2,- 
024,000 from Peru and $70,000 chiefly from 
Latin American countries. 
exports.) The net change in gold ear- 
|marked for foreign account was an in- 
crease of $2,500,000. 


a unit, as against shipments in 1929 of 830 
short tons, worth $654,000, or $13.13 a unit. 
The shipments in 1930 were 453 short tons 
below the average for the five. years 1925 
to 1929. The shipments in 1930 consisted 
of 647 tons of scheelite and 55 tons of 
ferberite, wolframite, and huebnerite. The 
scheelite was obtained in California, Mon- 
}tana and Nevada. The ferberite was 
mined in Boulder County, Colorado. A 
little wolframite was produced in Arizona 
|}and Washington and a little huebnerite 
in Nevada. 


Stocks of concentrates at the mines on 
Dec. 31, 1930, were equivalent to 560 short 
tons of 60 per cent tungsten oxide. 


Imports Decrease 


The imports of tungsten ore and con- 
centrates into the United States decreased 
in 1930. 
| 3,694,894 pounds of tungsten, equivalent 
to 3,882 short tons of 60 per cent tungsten 
oxide, as compared wih imports in 1929 
containing 5,973,817 pounds of tungsten, 
equivalent to 6,277 short tons of 60 per 
cent tungsten oxide. Effective June 18, 
| 1930, the rate of duty on tungsten ore or 
concentrates was increased from 45 cents 
|to 50 cents per pound on the metallic 
| tungsten contained therein. 


| The world prices of wolframite as re- 
|flected by London quotations ranged 
| downward from $7.60 a short ton unit at 
the beginning of 1930 to $3.04 at the close 
lof the year. High-grade scheelite was 
|nominally quoted at $8.68 a short ton unit 
at the beginning of 1930 and $3.78 at the 
close of the year. 

In the United States the price of tung- 
sten concentrates was very close to the 
cost of foreign ore plus the duty, with 
scheelite nominally commanding a pre- 
mium of 25 cents to $1 (depending on 
purity) a short ton unit over wolframite. 
Early in January wolframite was quoted 
at $15.50 a short ton unit; scheelite $16.50; 
and Bolivian scheelite $15.50. Prices de- 
clined until near the end of October when 
wolframite was quoted nominally at $12.50 
a short ton unit; domestic scheelite $13; 
and imported scheelite $12.50, and quota- 
tions remained at this point with a 50 
cent reduction on imported scheelite at 
the close of the year. 


| out of place in crowded Wall Street, par- 


| low crude oil prices prevailing in Wyoming 


| versity 


and | 


cent, and in Georgia 0.2 per cent greater | 


| 
| 


There were no} 


The imports in 1930 contained | 


Governor Clark’s message to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 


To the President: The unreasonably 


have created a serious problem in the 
financing of our public schools and uni- 
and highway construction. Be-| 
lieving. that the oil industry itself would 
realize that 
petroleum in Wyoming were unjustifiably | 
low and would correct that injustice vol- 
untarily, we have delayed both legislative 
and executive action in this State. 
Further delay is unwarranted and would 
be apparently unavailing. 

The Leasing Act of Feb. 25, 1920, pro-| 


the prices paid for crude} 


mal operations. 
facilities to those doing business with the 
Assay Office, while it affords ample space 


}its relocation here, but 


ticularly as some of the neighboring tall 
buildings suffer somewhat from the fumes 


that are an unavoidable incident to nor- 
This new site offers equal 


for future expansion. There are, there- 


| fore, good business reasons for the dis- 
| posal of the old Assay Office and site and 


it so happened 


|that the time for effecting this change 
coincided with the inauguration of a com- 


prehensive building program undertaken 
by the Federal Government with a view 
to providing proper housing for all Fed- 
eral activities. 


This program is based on two very 


vides in part first by the provisions of | definite conceptions—first, that the United 


section 30 of the act that the United |States Government throughout the coun- 


States shall reserve full power and au- | 
thority to insure the sale of the production | 
of its leased lands at reasonable prices | 
and to safeguard the public welfare, and | 
second that 52% percentum of the royal-/} 


| ties reserved under its oil leases be set! 


aside as a part of the reclamation fund| 
and 37'2 percentum of such royalties be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State in which the leased lands 
are located. The moneys received by the 
State of Wyoming from this source arc| 
utilized for the construction of public 
roads and the support of public schools 
and of the University of Wyoming. 


Prices Discussed 


The major portion of the Salt Creek 
field in Wyoming is owned by the Federal | 
Government and that fleld is the largest 
producer of high grade petroleum in the 
Rocky Mountain district. In the Salt 
Creek fleld the State of Wyoming owns a 
school section which is operated under 
lease. For many months past the prices 
offered by marketers and refiners for 
Wyoming crude oil have been much less 
than the value of such oil. The price of | 
the best quality of Salt Creek crude oil! 
went as low as 18 cents per barrel and 
is now approximately 38 cents per bar-| 
rel. At the time that high grade crude} 
cil was selling at 18 cents per barrel in 
Wyoming the retailers in Wyoming were 
selling gasoline at 19 cents per gallon. 
The price of crude petroleum in the Osage 
Oil Feld of Wyoming was reduced pro- 
portionately to the Salt Creek prices, but 
the operators refused to sell the oil at 
the lessened prices with the result that 
the marketing agencies and refiners are 
paying $1 per barrel and more for the 
Osage crude. 


To a large extent the refiners who pur- 
chase Salt Creek crude oil appear to con- 
trol the operators in the field either by 
contract for sale of production or thorough | 
subsidiary corporations so that there is 
little incentive for the majority of the op- 
erators in that field to demand higher 
prices for the crude production. Hereto- 
fore this State made investigation relative 
to the costs in connection with the refin- 
ing of crude petroleum so as to enable it 
|to determine the fair price for refined 
| products as compared with the purchase 
| Price to the refiners of the crude pe- 
troleum produced in Wyoming. 


| 
State Revenue Reduced 


The present sale price of crude pe- | 
| troleum produced in Wyoming is unreason- 
lably low and is causing serious loss to 
|the State of Wyoming by first lowering 
} the assessed valuation of the State; sec- 
|ond, lessening the funds available for the 
reclamation service in Wyoming and other 
| western States; third, reducing the sale 
| price of Government royalty oil produced 
in Wyomin® with a resuitant lessening of 
the moneys received by the State of Wy- 
oming for highway construction and sup- 
port of schools and its university. 

The unreasonable prices paid for Salt 
Creek production is depriving the State 
of Wyoming of a fair return from its 
school lease in that field and yet the State 
| cannot curtail production operations upon 
its school section without serious loss 
|through drainage from wells located on 
| adjoining Governiment land. 
| The people of this State have obtained | 
no benefit from lower crude prices, since 
there was little or no reduction in the 
sale price of refined products of petroleum 
and yet the people continue to suffer 
material loss through unfair lessening of 
assessed valuation of crude petroleum and 
decrease of revenue from both Govern- 
ment and State royalties. 


Intervention Urged 


On behalf of the people of the State of 
| Wyoming I urgently recommend first that 
the Federal Government through you and 
| the Secretary of the Interior exercise the | 
right expressly reserved by law and the 
terms of the Government leases granted 
upon the Salt Creek field area so as to in- 
sure the sale of the production from the 
Salt Creek field at a reasonable price and) 
the safeguarding of the public welfare, and 
second that pending further investigations 
|as to the value of Salt Creek crude that 
the minimum price be fixed at not less 
than $1 per barrel, and third that the) 
|the Secretary of the Interior immediately | 
cause necessary investigations to be made | 
for the purpose of determining the present | 
value per barrel of oil produced from each | 
j of the Wyoming fields in which Govern- 
| ment oil leases are operated, and fourth 
| that upon completion of such investigation 
| by the Department of the Interior that 
| you through the Secretary of the Interior 
|cause minimum prices to be fixed upon 
oil produced from Government leases in 
all of the various Wyoming fields for the | 
purpose of insuring reasonable prices and | 
the safeguarding of the public welfare, and 
fifth that the Secretary of the Interior 
advise mg in detail as to methods by which 
this State may cooperate with the Federal 
Government for the purpose of effectively 
insuring the establishment of reasonable 
prices for Wyoming crude production. 





try should own rather than lease the 
buildings necessary to carry on Federal 


activities, and, second, that provision for! 
an adequate Government plant in Wash- | 


ington affords an unrivaled opportunity 
for carrying out on a magnificent scale 
the plans originally laid out for the de- 
velopment of the National Capital. The 
situation is such that these original plans 
can be carried out The Congress has 


| 


and 29th and 30th Streets; extensive re- 
modeling of the old Appraiser’s Stores 


Building; a large annex to the post office | 


at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station; a 
new marine hospital on Staten Island; | 
a Federal courthouse to be located in the 


Civic Center, and the replacement of the | 


old City Hall Park Post Office building 


by a modern structure on a new site, thus | 


permitting the old site to revert to park 
purposes. 

The last two items have a particular 
appeal. The removal of the old City Hall 


Post Office will not only eliminate an eye- | 


sore but permit a better appreciation of 
the beauty of City Hall, while a monu- 


mental structure suitable for our Federal | 


courthouse will not only lend greater dig- 
nity to the administration of justice but 
add to the impressiveness of our Civic 
Center. 

It is a great pleasure to be here today 
and to participate in this ceremony for 
we in the Treasury Department have a 
very particular interest in the Assay Office, 
which is one of our institutions, and take 
great pride in the carrying out of the vast 
building program which has been en- 
trusted to us. 


| 


Quota-fixing Arrangement in Prospect 


B y Six Lumber-exporting Countries 


Arrangement Planned as Result of Price Campaign on | 
Soviet Timber, Says C 


ommerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


undersell the Russians. As a result of the 


combination, prices were dropped to such! 


an extent that overtures began to appear 


|that suggested a conference between the 


five-power group and the Soviets. 

That conference was held in Warsaw 
late last month and, as far as officially 
known, was more or less of an informal 
gathering. The fact that it 
however, was significant in that the other 


{lumber exporting interests believed that 


it represented something of a capitulation 
on the part of the Soviets. 

It is known to what extent the Russians 
were willing to go in sharing the export 
trade which they were seeking but the 
announcement from London now is be- 


j lieved to confirm tle earlier thought that 


a division of the market among the several 
nations was the end at which the com- 
bined effort was directed 


Industry Said to Face 


Critical Situation 

There is no doubt that the lumber in- 
dustry in those five countries faces a 
critical situation. This may 


which the lumber interests of the five 
powers were able to reach an understand- 
ing as to their purposes. 

Some significance is believed also to 
attach to the lumber agreement in the 
direction of changed Russian policies, al- 
though further time must elapse before 
this can be shown. Russian sales repre- 
sentatives have been going into many 
fields in trade promotion, and their prac- 
tices have been much the same as in their 
campaigns to sell lumber. In none of the 
other lines, however, have they been con- 
fronted with an aggressive opposition such 
as has taken place in the British market. 

Finnish representatives to the Warsaw 
conference were quoted abroad as having 
stated that international eooperation was 
necessary to improve the situation and to 
avoid further difficulties. They contended 
that isolated efforts to improve the pres- 
ent situation were valueless and that they 


Oregon Bank Deposits 
Increase Since March 
Satem, OrecG., July 31. 


was held,! 


have been! 
|the underlying reason for the ease with 


{could not hope to accomplish improve- 
ment unless they acted in concert, for the 
reason that different methods of meeting 
the problem were being employed. 

The Finns felt that other countries not 
participating in the’ Warsaw meeting 
should be invited to join in on the agree- 
ment of international cooperation, but no 
mention was made as to how an expan- 
sion of the understanding should be un- 
dertaken. 


Understanding in Other 
Lines Also Possible 


The advices reported further that the 
suggestions were current in various of the 
exporting countries, besides those inter- 
ested directly in lumber, that if Russia 
joins in a general quota-fixing agreement 
,;on lumber that nation also may be will- 
; ing to enter into understandings on other 
| lines 

In this connection it is to be recalled 
that agents of the Russian petroleum syn- 
dicate have been 
than in any other line of trade and that 
they have encountered price-cutting situ- 
ations in several of their new trade out- 
posts. 
and there has thus far been no attempt 
publicly made to unite the interests whose 
petroleum offerings have been undersold 
by the Soviet. 

The revision of the British contract is 
| calculated as likely to result in the Soviet 
| receiving about $7,755,000 less for the lum- 
ber it ships to Great Britain than under 

the original agreement. That means, of 
;coursé, that the Soviet will have that 
much less money with which to buy the 
| merchandise, much of which is mechanical 
equipment, from the world’s markets, and 
|that the buying power of the five other 
| Nations will be correspondingly increased. 


Knitted Wear Plants 
Plan Waste Survey 


Equipment Standardization to 
Result From Study 


| 


branching out farther | 


But these have been isolated cases, | 


Analyzed for Year. 


Annual Receipts of Hostel- 
ries in Wisconsin, West 
Virginia and Wyoming 
Revealed by Census 


| 


Receipts of 366 hotels of 25 or more| 
rooms in Wisconsin in 1929 totaled $19,- | 
162,000, a Census of Distribution report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re-)| 
veals. Of the 366 hotels reporting, 268 
were in operation throughout the year and 
98 were of the resort type operating from | 
| two to eight months of the year. 


ployes and a total of $4,280,000 paid in 


individuals and partnerships. | 

Receipts of the 98 resort-type hotels| 
totaled $1,855,000 in 1929 and $433,000 was 
| paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
had 5,268 guest rooms and a dining-room! 
seating capacity of 10,216. 
owned by corporations and 85 by individ- 
uals and partnerships. 

State of West Virginia 


to more than $7,000,000, a Census of Dis- 
tribution report issued by the Bureau of 
ithe Census reveals. Of the 139 hotels re- 
| porting, 138 were in operation throughout 
the year and one was of the resort type 
operating three months of the year. 

The 139 hotels in operation the full year 





;of the motor vehicle fund, including the 
The 268 hotels in operation the full year) increased truck license fees, in the county 
reported a total annual business of $17,-| road fund. That may be taken from the 
307,000, an average of 5,353 full-time em-)| road levy of the county. 


salaries and wages during the year. These’ money is not to spend it. 
hotels also reported 18,803 guest rooms and | when the taxpayers may decide what taxes 
a dining-room seating capacity of 17,854. they will have to pay next year. Please 


Sixty-five of these hotels were owned by| see your Boards and help them cut to the 
corporations, compared with 203 owned by | «jowest point possible.” 


Thirteen were | 


Receipts of 139 hotels of 25 or more) pejq.” 
rooms in West Virginia in 1929 amounted | weston, supra, at p. 511.) 


reported a total annual business of $7,-| 


206,000, an average of 2,736 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $2,092,000 paid in 
‘salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 9,610 guest rooms and 
}a dining-room seating capacity of 6,408. 

Thirty-five of these hotels were owned 
by corporations, while 103 were owned by 
individuals and partnerships. 
| In view of the fact that only one 
resort-type hotel was reported in West 
Virginia, statistics cannot be given for 
this classification without disclosing indi- 
vidual operations. 

Receipts of 65 hotels of 25 or more rooms 


;sales at prices netting little or no profit, 


!creased profits to the producer. 


in Wyoming in 1929 totaled $2,986,000, a| 
census of distribution report issued by 
the Bureau of the Census reveals. Of 


the 65 hotels reporting, 57 were in opera- 
tion throughout the year and 8 were of 
the resort type, operating from three to 
six months of the year. 

The 57 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $1,- 
962,000, an average of 493 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $424,000 paid in sal- 
aries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 3,050 guest rooms and 
a dining-room sealing capacity of 1,850. 


Only 5 of these were owned by corpora- | 


tions, whereas 52 were owned by individ- 
}uals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the eight resort-type hotels 
totaled $1,024,000 in 1929, and $239,000 was 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
‘had 1,451 guest rooms and a dining-room 
|seating capacity of 1,615. All of these 
hotels were owned by _ corporations.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Barcelona Cotton Stocks 
The siocks of American’ cotton at 
Barcelona at the end of June declined to 
|75.000 bales from 79,000 bales at the end 
of May, but were 15,000 bales larger than 


at the end of June, 1930. (Department|the appellant in all the courts payable 
of Commerce.) from the fund. 
: FINANCIAL NOTICE se 


guilty, at the very most, of an error of 
‘judgment, in not making sale of the 
stocks at an earlicr date. It may have 


| not 


|soid in September, 








































































At this time in my opinion, it is not a 
question of what we would like but what 
we can pey for. The existing volume of 
taxes cannot be maintained. Is it not bet- 
ter as good citizens to look ahead and plan 
wisely? 

Every taxpayer contributes to the tax 
fund and has a direct personal interest. 
Right now is the time to say what taxes 
are to be paid in 1932 and in a few weeks 
it will be too late. ’ 

I want to ask that each government 
Board study every item and reduce where- 
ever possible. Then it will be the duty * 
and the privilege of taxpayers to consult 
with the Boards and tell them that econo- 
mies will be acceptable and desired. 


The Way to Save 
The last Legislature placed 78 per cent... 


The only way I have ever found to save 
Right now is 


Trustee Not Chargeable 
With Loss in Stock Decline 


{Continued from Page 4.) 

value ought not to be timidly and hastily. 
sacrificed, nor unwisely and imprudently 
(Per Finch, J., in In the Matter of 
The surrogate 
cletermined that the trustee should have 
1927. Yet from the 
preceding December of 1926, the market 
prices for Cuban American had consist- 
jently fallen, the high and low for each 
succeeding month being lower than for 
the preceding. 


The same consistent decline followed 
through to the date of the accouting. 
The fall was due solely to the oversupply 
of sugar in the markets of the world. An 
oversupply of a commodity, compelling 


in the long run necessarily induces under- 
planting, which in turn is productive of 
higher prices for the commodity, and in- 


Here was a_ sugar company, coming 
through a period of depression with as- 
sets unimpaired, with a book value greater 
rather than less, with liabilities reduced 
rather than increased, with a cash con=! 
dition notably sound, able to survive if 
any sugar company might. Under these 
circumstances was it the part of wisdom 
to sell the stocks at what each month 
may well have seemed bottom prices? 
With all the advices which the trustee re- 
ceived from those well versed in the sugar 
trade and in finance, and those experi- 
enced in the vagaries of the stock ex- 
change, counseling delay, how can it be 
said that it was negligent in omitting to 
make prompt disposal of the stocks? 


Under the circumstances, we think that 
the trustee, as the event has proven, was 


been deficient in provision and prophecy; » 
tt was not lacking in the exercise of care, 
Therefore, even if the immunity from lia- 
bility provided for by the testator does 
cover the case, we think that there 
has been no fault and that it was error 
so to find. “« 


The order should be reversed and the 


decree of the surrogate modified by 
siriking therefrom the provisions sur- 
charging the accounts of the trustee, . 


and, as modified, affirmed, with costs to 


| recovered the decrease experienced during|@ Survey of machinery in this 
|the first few months of 1931 and are ap-|in Cleveland. 


The official call report at the close of} In an effort to provide facts upon so 
business June 30 shows total resources of |Can be established an equipment policy 
the 216 banks in the State of Oregon of|that will eliminate waste and improve 
$324,072,196, according to A. A. Schramm,| the quality of the product in the knitted- 
who made available the following addi- | Outerwear industry, the Department of 
tional information: Total deposits have|Commerce made public, July 29, results of 
industry 


proximately the same as reported on Dec.| Although the study, along with a previ- | 
31, 1930, or $278,000,000. An increase in| 0US investigation in Philadelphia, was in- 
excess of $7,000,000 is evidenced since the| tended for direct use in the knitting in- 
last previous call on March 25. Demand|dustry because it deals technically with | 
aeposits record an increase as compared | differences in individual knitting machines | 
te the March 25 and Dec. 31 calls while|@nd types of machines, the report indi- | 
the time and savings deposits record a|cates that the results obtained may be| 
slight decrease over the call of March 25| Used in making a scientific study of in- 
with a larger decrease as compared with | dividual plants to see if the machinery | 
Dec. 31. | is equipped to produce what it is desired 

This replacement of deposits is accom- | to have it produce, and at a minimum cost. 


panied by a $7,000,000 increase in cash 
reserves and a further increase of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 in Government se- 
curities, there being a decrease of ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts during the last six months. The 
tctal number of banks, or 216, is the lowest 
for the past 22 years and is comparable 
to a peak of 287 recorded at the June 
30 call of 1921. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Prinsburg State 
Bank, Prinsburg, reopened Lunds State 
Bank, Vining. closed 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Peoples Bank, Fair- 
fax, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Bank of Lincoln 


County, Hershey, closed. 


Giltner State Bank, 
Giltner, 


voluntarily liquidated. 


Further information made available in | 
the study follows: 

It is hoped that in addition to aiding | 
the knitting industry the survey, through 
its emphasis on the need of careful adap- 
tation of machine equipment in an indi- | 
vidual plant to turn out the most up-to- | 
date and salable product, may have useful 
|application to all industries affected by 
frequent style changes in their products 

The study was the second in a series of 
tne knitted-outerwear industry conducted 
| by the Department in cooperation with the | 
National Knhitted-Outerwear Association. | 
The types of machines showing the great- | 
est obsolescence, ratings in relation to ac- | 
| tivity and demand for product, and the} 
position of trimming machines are all 
made a part of the survey. 

Results of the survey, printed as a 
pamphlet, “Knitted-Outerwear Machinery 





jin Cleveland,’ may be obtained for 10 
cents from the Government Printing | 
' Office. 





To the Holders of 
5% Gold Debentures, due 1954, of 

































Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


Notice is hereby given that the requisite amount of 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5% Deben- 
tures due 1954 having been deposited with The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company of New York 
under the offer of this Company to exchange said 
Debentures, the offer will be declared operative. 

For the benefit of such holders of Eastern Utilities 
Investing Corporation 5% Debentures due 1954 desir- 
ing to make this exchange the offer has been extended 
until the close of business August 31, 1931. No 
further extension can be made. : 

In view of the large volume of daily deposits, 
arrangement has been made to increase the maximum 
to be accepted to $15,000,000. At the rate deposits 
are now being received it is likely that this maximum 
limit will soon be reached. Excess deposits will only be 
accepted subject to allotment or return, and intend- 
ing depositors should therefore deposit promptly to 
be sure that their Debentures will be aeceptad in full. 

Debentures may be deposited through your security 
dealer, bank or sent direct by registered mail to The 
Public National Bank and Trust Company, 76 William 
Street, New York City. 


AssociaTep GAS AND ELectric Securitres CoMPANY 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Obtaining New Businesses 
for Municipalities + + + + + 





Massachusetts Survey Said to Indicate That 
Practice of Granting Bonuses to Concerns 
Has Not Proved to Be Successful 





By M. JOSEPH McCARTIN 


Assistant Secretary, Industrial Commission, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


N THE act defining the duties of the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Commission, it is 
stated that the Commission shall seek to 

coordinate the activities of unofficial bodies 
organized for the promotion of the industrial, 
agricultural and recreational interests of the 
Commonwealth. 

In this connection the Commission has in- 
cluded in its recent annual report a digest 
of a- survey that it believes is authoritative 
covering experiences of a number of com- 
munities in the acquisition of new industries. 


+ + 


This report indicates that except, in a few 
cases the experience of communities that 
have offered bonuses and special induce- 
ments in acquiring new industries has proved 
to be detrimental in many ways. 

The Commission believes the dissemination 
of this information to chambers of commerce 
throughout the Commonwealth, particularly 
in the smaller communities, will serve to 
acquaint them with some of the methods in 
use by which communities suffer rather than 
benefit, and will guide them in formulating 
policies that will assist in protecting them 
from having similar, sad experiences. 

In conclusion the survey suggests that defi- 
nite policies should be formulated and rec- 
ommended to communities in handling in- 
dustrial prospects. 

A digest of the survey is as follows: 

A bonus or special inducement offered to 
obtain new businesses has been Aefined by 
the special committee on intercommunity 
competition for new industries of the United 
States chamber as “any measure of assist- 
ance (other than that which is purely pro- 
fessional or technical) given to secure the 
location of a new industry which would not 
be extended were the industry to locate in 
some other community.” 

Included in the list is: (a) Moving ex- 
penses; (b) donation of a factory site; (c) 
giving of a factory building to an industry 
based on a certain amount of pay roll; (d) 
endorsement of or assistance in selling stocks 
or other securities; (e) abatement of taxes 
for a period of years; (f) lending of money 
to an industry to an extent which would not 
be considered good banking; (g) use of the 
influence of the chamber of commerce to ex- 
tend, without cost to the industry, public 
utility service, such as water, sewers, gas and 
electric connections, street paving, etc., any 
of which things would not be done for the 
industry without cost, except through and by 
the influence of the chamber. 

Following are some of the experiences re- 
lated to communities concerning industries 
which were induced to move by the giving of 
some form of bonus: 

+ + 

A large shoe factory employing 700 people 
recently was induced to move to another 
community for a consideration of approxi- 
mately $12,000. The company was rated for 
$500,000. Today the company is in poor 
financial shape. The reason: No shoe work- 
ers in the community who could make their 
shoes. They learned too late and could not 
get out of their deal before they lost prac- 
tically all they had invested. So did the 
community because the people who had jobs 





Effect of Health 


Advertisements 
Discussed 


By Dr. Theodore B. 


=_= ppel 
om Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania 


HERE is a large class of persons who 
have definitely become victims of the 
health urge which these days is so seduc- 

tively and generally played up in the adver- 
tisements. It is not too much to say that 
one is persistently implored by means of the 
printed and illustrated page to buy anything 
from beds to cigarettes, on the basis of 
health. And these appeals do not include 
hundreds of concoctions which are offered to 
the public solely to cure them of real and 
imaginary ills. While undoubtedly this type 
of sales attack has been and continues to be 
successful, there is another side to the mat- 
ter which needs some consideration. 


For example, a woman of more than aver- 
age intelligence when starting on even an 
overnight trip takes along enough pills and 
fluids of various types and kinds almost to 
supply a clinic. Being an ardent reader of 
health advertisements and literature she 1s 
prepared against the many and direful things 
that are likely to overtake her, ranging from 
bad breath to pneumonia. Moreover, she 
eats for flealth, steeps for health, breathes 
for health, exercises for health, buys for 
health, reads health, talks health—and in 
the practice of her obsession apparently fails 
to live for the joy of it. It is all health. 


While doubtless she represents an extreme 
instance, she nevertheless somewhat typifies 
an ever-increasing number of people who are 
becoming unduly health conscious. Bom- 
barded on all sides to do this and buy that 
for health’s sake, the subject in their minds 
unfortunately takes on an importance en- 
tirely unjustified by the facts. Such an atti- 
tude fails to take into account that in the 
last analysis it is not the purchase of articles 
that develops or maintains health. 


Speaking generally, a great number of peo- 
ple would be much happier if they would 
eliminate health as a daily mental diet, and 
in its stead, merely live sensibly day by day. 
Sufficient food, but not too much, adequate 
exercise and sleep, elimination of devitalizing 
habits, proper amounts of work and play, the 
semiannual! trip to the dentist and the an- 
nual physical check-up will splendidly meet 
the health requirements of the average per- 
son. To make one's self ill, or half so, by 
gorever talking, thinking and acting health 
is the unhealthiest kind of a policy. 


and left them to work at this factory also 
lost. 

Another reports: “In two recent instances 
we have had lessons in the fallacy of lending 
financial support to weak-kneed new indus- 
tries. However, in neither of these instances 
did the chamber advocate such financial sup- 
port, but in both the chamber had some re- 
sponsibility for bringing the industfy into the 
community. Bankers and capitalists, exer- 
cising their own judgment, lost to the extent 
of between $50,000 and $100,000. Both con- 
cerns became bankrupt and faded out of the 
picture. The net result: No gain in indus- 
tries; a loss to the community of a substan- 
tial amount of money; the operations of the 
chamber, so far as it had any responsibility, 
a detriment. 

“As in many another case, no doubt, this 
chamber was more or less unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the constant demand of its mem- 
bers for new industries in the community. 
Doubtless every minute that was spent upon 
these worse than useless projects by the 
chambers industrial bureau could havé been 
used to advantage in promoting the expan- 
sion of existing industries. 


+ + 

“Our present policy for the guidance of our 
industrial bureau is that three-fourths: of its 
efforts shall be devoted to service to existing 
industries and one-fourth to the acquisition 
of new industries and that new industries 
requiring financial assistance shall be given 
consideration only when the project is of 
such character that it may be financed 
through legitimate banking channels.” 


Another reports: “An artificial leather con- 
cern borrowed on notes at 8 per cent interest. 
I personally sold about $4,000. In two years’ 
time the notes being partly paid this firm 
failed. Those holding the notes lost about 
half their investment. The firm, however, 
was reestablished and is now manufacturing 
apparently on a sound financial basis. 


“Previous to 10 years ago many manufac- 
turers were paid to move to our town. Most 
of these proved of little advantage; some 
did business for a year or two and moved 
away. A few proved to be of decided disad- 
vantages. One of these doing business in a 
large building had several fires, the under- 
writers refused to carry any risks in the 
building and they were asked to move. An- 
other town near by paid their moving ex- 
penses. Within a few weeks of their moving 
to the town, the building in which they were 
established burned and with it a large lum- 
ber yard adjoining and other property. 

“As a result of many firms being paid to 
move to our town one only now remains. 
This, however, is doing a good business, at 
present employing about 150 hands and ap- 
parently has made money. 

“Our directors have established a firm pol- 
icy of paying no one to move to our town. 
We think our advantages are sufficient in- 
ducement.” 

Another city which has a remarkable rec- 
ord for industrial development reports that 
while their proposition was not in the form 
of a bonus it, of course, held some induce- 
ment. A corporation within the chamber 
Simply offered to finance and build plants, 
according to the specifications of desirable 
prospects, selling the plants, when completed, 
to the prospect at cost, charging 5 per cent 
on the actual investment and allowing the 
prospect to retire the principal at 10 per cent 
a year. They erected 13 plants on this 

asis. 


+ + 

They had an ironclad rule that: any man- 
ufacturer coming in must stand on his own 
feet financially. Then came along a com- 
pany with a proposition that looked good to 
the citizens. The chamber, after many con- 
ferences, decided to endorse or sponsor the 
sale of a considerable amount of this firm's 
stock. After the stock had been sold and a 
considerable amount of money collected, the 
firm went into the hands of receivers and 
later the plant was sold at auction for $32,000 
with liabilities of $450,000. The stockholders, 
who purchased the stock in good faith, lost 
a tremendous amount; many of these widows 
who invested their insurance and people of 
moderate means who invested all of their 
savings. 

Just a few words on the other side. One 
man reports that while the ‘statement that 
it is dangerous to offer bonuses as an induce- 
ment is generally true, “We all have seen 
examples of various cities granting bonuses 
to corporations and these corporations later 
becoming very large, very rich, and strong in 
the city and contributing much to the mu- 
nicipality which gifts of pay rolls, purchases, 
taxes, etc., would never have come but for 
the original bonus. 

+ + 

Another reports: “There are, however, two 
bright spots where local capital did secure 
good sizable, permanent pay rolls. Some 16 
years ago local capital built a mill for a silk 
velvet company which is still operating and 
until the recent depression gave an average 
weekly pay roll of $15,000 during the entire 
time of its local existence. The other bright 
spot, one with which I am more familiar, 
was the taking over of an abandoned cotton 
mill built in 1829 and containing over 100,000 
Square feet. This factory had very valuable 
water power which was purchased, together 
with the buildings, by our local power com- 
pany in order to secure additional production 
of electricity. The company had no use for 
the buildings and they offered a special in- 
ducement to another silk concern to take 
over two of the three mill buildings contain- 
ing over 100,000 square feet, giving the com- 
pany 10 years’ free rental. In addition to 
this, business men of our city agreed to pay 
part of the moving expenses in the sum of 
$3,000 and also to give $1,000 each year for 
five years toward the heating expenses of the 
buildings. To date $6,000 has been paid to 
this company which located here in Novem- 
ber, 1929. Today the company has bought 
the two buildings at a very low figure and is 
at present giving our city a weekly pay roll 
of $10,000. They have been operating day 
sand night shifts practically the entire time 
that they have been here and have invested 


in new machinery to the extent of $300,000 
approximately.” 
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DATA ON CEREAL AND FLOUR 
MANUFACTURING COMPILED 


Information of Value of Industries’ Products Included in 
Studies Made by Bureau of the Census 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


LOUR and other cereal products are 

kindred commoditiegg, but they are 

produced principally by different 
manufacturers; hence the establish- 
ments engaged in their manufacture 
constitute separate industries. Despite 
the fact that different mechanical equip- 
ment is required for the production of 
the various grain-product commodities, 
delimitation of industries according to 
products is undesirable, owing to the 
close alignment of~their production. 


+ + 


For census purposes, grain products 
are shown under three general industry 
classifications: Flour and other grain- 
mill products, cereal preparations, and 
feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls. 
Under the flour and other grain-mill 
products classification are grouped all 
establishments engaged wholly or prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of flour and 
meal from wheat, corn, and other grains. 
Mills whose principal products are the 
result of further manufacturing proc- 
esses are classified in various ways. 
Therefore, the three major classifica- 
tions, of course, do not cover all mills 
which use grain as a material. How- 
ever, census statistics on both flour and 
other cereal products are very complete. 

On cereal preparations, the Census of 
Manufactures gives general statistics on 
number of establishments, wage earners, 
wages, cost of materials, value of prod- 
ucts, value added by manufacture, and 
horsepower. This classification embraces 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of breakfast foods, pre- 
pared flour, cereal coffee substitutes, and 
similar preparations from corn, oats, 
wheat, and other grains. Statistics are 
given showing the location of the cereal- 
preparation industries, and, in addition, 
the quantity and value of the various 
preparations, by kind of grain used. 

+ + 

For flour and other grain-mill prod- 
ucts, general statistics are given on the 
industry for the United States as a 

whole, and by States. Preliminary fig- 
ures for 1929 show that the total output 
of flour, corn meal, and other grain-mill 
products totaled $1,019,483,681 in value. 
This total was made up as follows: 
Wheat flour, 117,676,097 barrels, valued 
at $716,535,188; rye flour, 1,678,822 bar- 


rels, valued at $9,179,272; corn flour, 
589,073 barrels, valued at $3,120,580; 
buckwheat flour, 38,425,929 pounds, 
valued at $1,569,923; other flour, 10,097,- 
136 pounds, valued at $587,760; corn 
meal, 10,521,035 barrels, valued at $52,- 
589,888; bran and middlings, 4,682,338 
tons, valued at $142,039,470; feeds (not 
including those prepared from _ pur- 
chased materials), screenings, etc., 2,- 
517,527 tons, valued at $93,861,600. 

Of the total value for 1929, $975,403,042 
was contributed by 4,023 establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of these products, as against $44,080,639 
reported by establishments in other in- 
dustries which manufactured flour, etc., 
as secondary products. 

Through the current-business section 
of the Bureau, special figures of a more 
timely character are issued for flour 
mills. Monthly statistics are issued on 
wheat flour and quarterly figures on 
both wheat and wheat flour. The wheat- 
flour statistics—issued in two reports, 
one for States—cover the production of 
flour and offal and the grindings of 
wheat, while the wheat and flour figures 
are only on stocks held by the flour 
mills. 

+ + 

HROUGH the new Census of Distri- 

bution, much information is also be- 
ing made available which will be of 
value to both manufacturers of cereals 
and flour. Of most value to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer probably are the 
so-called distribution of sales reports, 
which show how and to whom manufac- 
turers sell their commodities. This in- 
formation was obtained by the inclusion 
of an inquiry in the Census of Manufac- 
tures questionnaire asking the amount 
of sales in 1929 to wholesalers, controlled 
and uncontrolled; to retailers, controlled 
and uncontrolled; to industrial consum- 
ers; and direct to the household con- 
sumers. The manufacturers also were 
asked to give the amount of sales made 
through selling agencies of several kinds. 

The wholesale and retail figures will 
likewise be of benefit, especially those on 
the sale of various commodities and 
kinds of commodities by types of organi- 
zation. This information will be of value 
to manufacturers in determining their 
distribution outlets and in making mar- 
keting studies of various kinds. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 3, M. A. McCall, Principal Agronomist in Charge, Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, will dis- 
cuss some of the activities of the Department of Agriculture in aiding grain and 


allied industries. 











Promiscuous Use of ‘Stop’ Signs 
New Jersey Agency Acts to Abolish Practice 
By ARNOLD H. VEY 


Engineer, Traffic Comptission, State of New Jersey 


NVESTIGATIONS covering the move- 
ments of 81,000 vehicles entering street 
intersections posted with notices calling 

upon drivers to bring their cars to a full 
stop before proceeding into the thoroughfare 
disclosed some months ago that approxi- 
mately 82 per cent failed to stop as provided 
by law. Of the remaining 18 per cent who 
did stop it was found that nearly half of the 
drivers had to do so because of traffic con- 
ditions. 

Further observation and study convinced 
the State Traffic Commission that there were 
too many of the stop signs and that the 
effect of this fact was the defeat of the pur- 
pose of the law, that is, expedition With 
safety. A questionnaire sent to every mu- 
nicipality in the State determined that there 
were more than 12,000 such signs in 400 mu- 
nicipalities which replied. An estimate of 
the remaining 150 municipalities not report- 
ing brought the number well above 13.000. 


To eliminate the unnecessary signs and to 
insure practical use of public roadways in an 
expeditious and safe manner, and to provide 
for favorable public opinion and consequently 
general voluntary observance, the Traffic 
Commission decided to clean the slate and 
start anew. 

The Commission, therefore, recommended 
certain amendments and supplements to this 
section of the Traffic Act for enactment by 
the past Legislature. These amendments 
and supplements were acted upon and signed 
by the Governor and became effective on 
July 1 of this year. They provide for the 
following: 

1. The title of the stop street article to be 
changed from stop street to through street. 

2. The designation of through streets must 
be either by ordinance or resolution and ap- 
proved by the Traffic Commission before be- 
coming effective. 

3. All present stop street signs must be 
removed one year after the passage of these 
amendments unless ordinances or resolutions 
are reenacted and submitted to the Traffic 
Commission for approval. 

4. Stop street signs to be located not less 
than 3 feet nor more than 8 feet above the 
surface of the roadway and so located as to 
be plainly visible at all times at a distance 
of 150 feet. Signs to be illuminated at night 
or so placed as to be illuminated be head 
lights of approaching vehicles or street lights. 
Signs shall be placed on the near right cor- 
ner of every highway intersecting such 
through street at a distance of not more 
than 40 feet from the nearest curb line or 
side line of such through street. 

5. Where through streets intersect each 
other the Traffic Commission determines the 
highway to be known as the through street 





and only one of said highways shall be 
posted. 

6. All motorists must bring their vehicle 
to a complete stop before entering upon or 
crossing any through street within 5 feet of 
the nearest cross walk or stop line marked 
upon the pavement unless as provided in the 
following section. 


7. One or more vehicle or vehicles, street 
car or street cars following directly in line 
with another such vehicle or street car and 
coming to a complete stop caused by the 
first vehicle or street car nearest the inter- 
section complying with the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of this article may proceed into or 
across the through street without again com- 
ing to a complete stop and shall not be un- 
lawful for the driver of a vehicle or street 
car approaching the intersection on the 
through street not to yield to such vehicles 
so proceeding into or across the through 
street. 


In addition to these above amendments 
pertaining to through streets, the Traffic 
Commission also recommended to Legislature 
an amendment to the right-of-way provi- 
sions. The new law provides for three sub- 
sections under this provision, namely, (a) 
vehicles approaching an intersection, (b) ve- 
hicles entering or crossing a through street, 
(c) vehicles turning left at an intersection. 


The right-of-way provisions for vehicles 
entering or crossing a through street provide 
that if a driver who has stopped as required 
by law at the entrance to a through street 
shall yield to other vehicles within the inter- 
Section or approaching so closely on the 
through street as to constitute an immediate 
hazard, but said driver having so yielded 
may proceed and vehicles approaching the 
intersection on the through street shall yield 
to the vehicle so proceeding into or across 
the through street. 

It is the belief of the Traffic Commission 
that these amendments and supplements to 
the traffic act will enable correction of the 
present promiscuous and unreasonable use of 
stop signs and will give to the Traffic Com- 
mission an opportunity to create a state-wide 
through street program. 

Such a program would include the more 
State and local owned roadways designed to 
increase the facility and safety of traffic flow 
upon these roadways. This may be accom- 
plished by eliminating the frequent inter- 
ruptions of traffic flow on the through streets 
and also by eliminating the possibility of 
cross street traffic endangering the progress 
of vehicles on the through streets by enter- 
ing at a high rate of speed. 

The above accomplishments no doubt 
hinge upon public education coupled with 
rapid and reasonable enforcement. 






JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849: 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed: so full and broad a scope to combat 
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New Conditions Confronting 
Public Utilities Commissions + 





Member of Ohio Regulatory Body Outlines 
Manner in Which Agency Seeks to Protect 
Interest of Public and Utilities 





By JOHN W. BRICKER 


Member, Public Utilities Commission, State of Ohio 


N THE beginning of our republican form 
I of government, individual enterprise, lib- 

erty, freedom of business, were watch- 
words which marked the development of our 
American institutions. Local self-government 
was the foundation of our developing juris- 
prudence. From the- beginning aimost until 
today there has been a constant passing of 
power from the local community to the State 
Capital and likewise to the Federal Capital. 


There has been a constant expansion of 
the police power, which has been the least 
limitable of all the exercises of State govern- 
ment. Likewise, we have experienced a 
strong centralization of Federal power under 
the Constitution. 

+ 


I recently heard the Governor of the State 
say, in speaking of State government: “From 
an institution set up to keep order and to 
administer justice, government has changed 
to a giant service corporation.” 

More serious day by day is becoming the 
demand for Federal control of public utilities. 
A State line and many State lines are so 
easily crossed by high tension wires, pipe 
lines, long distance telephone lines, railroads 
and other utilities, that the question. of 
whether or not the State can adequately reg- 
ulate rates and control service is a para- 
mount one. 


I shall not refer, however, to the problem 
of Federal control, except in so far as some 
recent developments throw light upon the 
question of the adequacy of State regulation, 
but rather, deal with the growing tendency 
on the part of the State to reach out and 
assume new functions and enlarged jurisdic- 
tions, particularly in relation to public util- 
ities. What is true of Ohio, has been so in 
46 other States wherein administrative power 
combining legislative, executive and judicial 
functions has been lodged in a commission 
for the purpose of regulating public utility 
rates and service. 

In the different States of the Union there 
are many and varied classes of business 
brought within such jurisdiction. In Ohio, 
utilities are definitely defined in section 614-2 
of the General Code. They include: Tele- 
graph, telephone, motor transportation, elec- 
tric light, gas, both natural and artificial, 
pipe line, water works, heating and cooling, 
messenger, signaling, street railroad, subur- 
ban railroad and railroad companies. Listed 
as railroads are express, interurban, freight 
lines, sleeping car, equipment, car and water 
transportation companies. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio is 
invested with the power to regulate rates, fix 
the requirements of service and approve or 
disapprove proposed financial structures for 
all utilities within these classifications. 

The Commission has the power to plan 
systems of accounting, determine practices 
and plans of operation for utility companies, 
issue orders, prompted by the demands of 
public safety or public health in some in- 
stances, in addition to the duty of fixing rea- 
sonable rates and standards of service. 

It is charged directly with the responsibil- 
ity of administering the law, including lat- 
eral and overhead clearances, full crew re- 
quirements on trains, speed of vehicles, heat 
unit contents of gas and many other stand- 
ard statutory requirements. 


+, .+ 


The Commission proceeds as a court of 
general jurisdiction in contested matters, 
hears evidence, directly or through examin- 
ers, keeps records and passes upon questions 
of fact and law within its jurisdiction. 

In 1867 the Legislature provided in Ohio 
for a Railroad Commissioner with some po- 
lice powers and the duty of inspecting the 
railroads of the State with regard to track- 
age and roadbed and safety of operation. 
When that duty had been performed, the 
knowledge which had been gained from such 
investigation was for the benefit of the Leg- 
islature in enacting future legislation. 

This met the demands until 1906 when a 
Railroad Commission was established, which 
had extended jurisdiction over the kind and 
character of service rendered, over the sched- 
ules and operating practices of the railroads. 
Largely, however, the duties were to carry 
out the mandates of the Legislature, and to 
receive schedules and tariffs. 

In 1911 the Public Service Commission of 
Ohio was created, with jurisdiction extend- 
ing to other utility companies, practically as 
we know it today. 

In 1913 the Public Utilities Commission 
was created with very few changes as to 
jurisdiction or power. It has remained as 
created in 1913, with-a few additions to its 
jurisdiction and some changes in procedure. 
The addition of motor transportation com- 
panies to the class of public utilities subject 
to regulation has been the most important 
change. . 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
consists of three members, a majority of 
whom have been lawyers since the time of 
its establishment and for the past 10 or 15 
years all the members, with the exception of 
one, have been lawyers. They are appointed 
by the Governor and approved by the Sen- 
ate. The term is for six years and no more 
than two members can be of the same po- 
litical party. The chairman of the Commis- 
sion is designated by the Governor. 


+ + 


The administrative force of the Commis- 
sion consists of about 75 people under the 
superintendent of investigation who is chosen 
by the Commission. The Commission is au- 
thorized by law to appoint such account- 
ants, auditors, engineers, inspectors, clerks, 
secretaries, stenographers and others as it 
may deem necessary to properly carry out 
the functions of the Commission. 

The records of the Commission are public 
as are its hearings. The formal docket of 
the Commission is made up largely of rate 
cases in the conduct of which the rules of 
civil procedure are followed as closely as 
possible. The proper adjudication of the 
matters before the Commission involves the 
determination: of legal, engineering and 
financing problems. Utility properties must 
be valued according to statute. There is be- 
ing developed in the utility field also a well- 
defined body of case law. 

The Commission must “blue sky” all utility 


securities and must pass upon the plans for 
financing of utility development with the 
idea in mind first of protecting the public 
which might purchase the securities issued, 
and+to prevent overcapitalization and the 
burdening of the utility operation with heavy 
fixed charges which might ultimately reflect 
disastrously to the public, either in exorbi- 
tant rates or inferior service. 

y Likewise, the Commission must keep ever 
in mind that there must be-a free flow of 
capital into this business, if the progress 
which has marked the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is to continue in the future. 


+ + 


After a case has been presented to the 
Commission, evidence heard on both sides or 
ex parte as the case may be, the Commission 
may decide the same from the record or 
make an investigation through its engineers, 
auditors, accountants, or delve into all its 
own records in the determination of the rea- 
sonableness of the request or the rights of 
the protestants. 

This peculiar combination of court and 
prosecutor, of Legislature and executive, has 
led to criticism, but it is doubtful whether at 
this time any machinery can be devised 
which is more effective for the protection of 
public interests and the preservation of pri- 
vate property rights than this combination 
of safeguarded administrative procedure and 
judicial review. 

The Commission is required on all contro- 
verted cases to write opinions setting out the 
reasons for the decision. Any interested 
party, dissatisfied with a decision of the 
Commission, after an application for a re- 
hearing, may appeal that decision directly 
to the Supreme Court of the State. The 
records of that court show many cases ap- 
pealed and a great majority of the orders 
and decisions of the Commission sustained. 
The Federal court, under the confiscation 
amendment, is sometimes called upon to pass 
upon orders of the Commission. 

In addition to the formal rate cases filed 
with the Commission, there is an informal 
docket made up of complaints filed concern- 
ing matters of not sufficient importance to be 
set for hearing. These complaints are taken 
care of by reference to the various depart- 
ments of the Commission. After personal 
inspection, conferences between the parties 
or informal discussions, such matters are 
generally settled informally by letters from 
the heads of the various departments or even 
by telephone calls. 

Beside the matters which reach the formal 
and informal dockets, the Commission has 
been active in the past two years in the pro- 
tection of the public and the railroads by re- 
quiring adequate“warning at grade crossings. 
A complete investigation was made of all 
county and State highway crossings within 
Ohio and after this general survey and a 
consideration of the relative dangerousness 
of the crossing, about 600 have been ordered 
protected with flashing light signals. During 
the past year the fatalities at grade crossings 
decreased in Ohio approximately 25 per cent. 
We believe it is a result of this very practical 
grade crossing protection. 

_ There has also been carried on an exten- 
Sive study of rural electrification in an effort 
to provide for the farmers of Ohio those con- 
veniences and really necessaries furnished by 
electricity. As a result, the Commission is- 
sued Administrative Order No. 110 requiring 
all power companies in Ohio to file schedules 
providing for extension into rural commu- 
nities upon guarantee of 2 per cent per 
month of the construction cost of the exten- 
sion by the individual subscribers and the 
elimination of the heavy connection charge 
which had theretofore prevailed. 

- 

Business will not become simple again, but 
mbre complex. Government will not re- 
trench, but extend. Regulation will not 
likely give way to competition, but become 
more effective or be replaced by some more 
socialistic program of control. We cannot 
close our eyes to truth and blindly worship 
the past and its policies and principles, even 
eum we might desire to do so. Our duty 
S to look forward and improve the present 
and adopt our system to the ever-changing 
conditions of business and as we believe the 


ever-progressing industrial and social con- 
ditions. 





Education of Child 


Who Is Physically 
Handicapped 


mrs V. Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


HE people of California believe that each 
T child has a right to such educational op- 

portunities as will provide for and en- 
courage his personal growth and public use- 
fulness. Our advanced standards for the 
selection and training of teachers and the 
provision of adequate school plants are ex- 
pressions of the public desire to insure 
worth-while school facilities for our coming 
citizens. 

Within recent years we have extended spe- 
cial opportunities to those children who are 
physically handicapped and thus cannot 
fully benefit from the regular school activ- 
ities. The California Legislature of 1927 pro- 
vided for the establishment and support of 
special classes for physically handicapped 
school children. Today, school districts in 18 
counties are serving the needs of children 
who are blind, those with defective or di- 
minished vision, the deaf, the crippled, and 
those hard of hearing. 

Group instruction in special classes is pro- 
vided for all physically handicapped children 
who are able to attend such classes. In sev- 
eral districts hedside instruction is also pro- 
vided by visiting teachers for children who 
are confined to hospital beds. These special 
activities have received the wholehearted 
support from many organizations throughout 
the State who are interested in more ade- 
quate school facilities for our children. 


